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OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORL 


whole House into a flame, and creating the stron- 
gest agitation, not in the House only, but through- 
out the country. This was the first effort ever 
, attempted by the subjects of a foreign Govern- 
, ment to meddle with the subject of slavery in that 


Htall, It was an act of impertinence which 
the House ought not to. countenance, ‘The me- 


_morialists had no constitutional right of petition, 
}and the Louse might hurl back their memorial 
and refuse even to cunsider it. Had he known, 
the tenor of the memorial when it was offered, 
_ he should have objected at that time to its being 
| received ; but having imperfectly heard the gen- 
; tleman from Virginia, when he stated the sub- 
stance and object of the paper, he had not had 
: tune to ascertain the nature of the petition until 
_ the vote upon its reference had passed. He trust- 


ed the House woald take such a course in refer- | 


| ence ty it as would effectually prevent their future 
jannoyance. Me called for the reading of the me- 
morial. ¢ 
| Mr Mercer explaingd. He had distinctly stated 
at the time he preseffted this memorial, that it 
came from British subjects, resident in England. 
| It was known to many gentlemen who heard him, 
that the Colonization Society had an agent abroad 
| engaged in soliciting pecuniary aid towards its re- 


= ‘rr ° . . . } 
| sources. Phe memorial was respectful in its ten- | 


; Or, nor Wag-it justly chargeable ‘with an imperti- 
| nent interference in our affairs. {t did not pre- 
| tend to suggest any measures which ought- to be 
| pursued ; it merely petitioned the government to 


#y ; and, as a means of doing so, that it would 
countenance the designs of the Colonization So- 
ciety. ‘The memorialistswere members of that 
sociely. The doctrine of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Polk,) was to him perfectly nov- 
;el. Was it to be maintained, that, because the 
Constitution secured to American citizens the right 
of petitioning that House, it therefore debarred all 
foreigners from doing so? Had not memorials 


Charles Marriott Hudson. | been frequently presented by foreigners, and re- 
Nathaniel Blount Poughkeepsie. | spectfully received? One of the most zealous re- 
John G. Stewart Albany. | ports he had ever read, was that nade in the Sen- 
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1? * To talk 


connect th «] a ' . 
ed with slavery, is to talk downright nomsense. | 





about rights, justice, equity and law as 


If we had no interest m the case. and were only speak- | 
"8 of the conduet of another nation, we should all use 
the same language ; and we should speak of slavery, 
as we now Spe ak of slay e trading : that is, we should 


cail it rank, naked, 


r : flagrant, undisguised injustice.’— | 
OWRLL Buxtovy. 


IMPORTANT DEBATE IN CONGRESS ON” 
COLONIZATION. 


Me. i Monpay, April 2, 1832. 
r. Me sides ; : 
subjects ercer presented a memorial from sundry | 
om : ~ Great Britain, residing in England, 

ai ae ~Ongress to aid the American Coloniza- | 
. sr. » as an effectual means of ultimately 
; f Me the African Slave Trade, &e 

Mr M. ? . 29 e 

the S mareg that the memorial be referred to 
the Select { olmmitte 


ion subject « ‘ 
cords ubject ; and, without being read, it was ac- 
Mie. ordered to be so referred 
Mr : hr Ale all ‘ 
olk soon after, having inquired into the 


nature an . : 
7 d Source of the memorial, moved a re- 
Onsideration of th 


said the memorial 


. did not come from American 

é Peng! 
ney lien right it was to petition that House, 
Great Brita; ~_ of the British crown, residing in 
sate aoe n, who had sent a petition to this 
4 netition out for the abolition of slavery. Such 
tioners had 1 bor to be received. The peti- 
in seiione usiness here, and their interference 
Attributed + Y improper on sucha subject. He 
who bad © iniproper purpose to the gentleman 
rial The the organ of presenting this memo- 
proper te 4 gentleman had, no doubt, thought it 
Boreat a so. But Mr P. entertained a very 
Reictenes po This was a petition coming from 
Shean i: ~ had no connection with eur Gov- 
rr : who undertook impertinently to in- 
cons +: - domestie concerns. It must be 
with iaied persons acquainted in any degree 
Seams ee in that House, that, even when 
te © of our own citizens addressed the House 
iled - most delicate of all subjects, it never had 
® operate as a firebsand, throwing the 





| table. 


© appointed on the Coloniza- | | 


€ question on its reference. He | 


But he would ask the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
if a foreigner had received gross injustice in a case 
not reached by the courts, whether he was to be 
prohibited from petitioning that House, and if he 
| might do so when residing in this country, would 
| the circumstance of his residing abroad make any 
difference? He considered the presenting of a 
memorial to this Government an act of the high- 
est respect which a foreigner could pay to it. ‘Lhe 


feeling, and often Jed to harsh and angry debate. | 
The subject wus environed with ditliculties, and 
Congress had repeatedly disclaimed all right to | 
touch it. He hoped, therefore, the memorial 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr Mercer said that although his views respect- | 
ing the memorial remained unchanged, he would | 
cowply with the suggestion of his friend from | 
South Carolina, and would consent to withdraw 
the memorial, should the question of re-consider- | 
ation prevail. ‘The question was now about to 
be put, when 

Mr Burges demanded the reading of the paper. | 
What it contained he knew not; but he would | 
not believe that a gentleman so uniformly deco- | 
rous in his deporiment, and so scrupulously cor- 
rect in the observance of parliamentary order, | 
would present to that House a memorial which it 
was unfit the Hiouse should hear. If the petition 
/ was of the nature which he understood it to be, 
it certainly ought to be read. He had yet to 
learn that that House was actuated by such a 
lofty sentiment of exclasive patriotism, that a pe- 
tition coming from foreigners, would not be heard 
within these walls. Had it come to this? Was 
_ there so little comity in the world that the inhab- 
| itants of one Christian Nation would not conde- 
scend even to hear a petition addressed to them 
_ by another Christian Nation? Or was the read- 
ing of the memorial objected to, because it touch- 
ed the foreign slave trade? If that were the 
| ground, the slave trade was piracy, and would not 
| that House listen to a petition from the very Na- 
| tion which had declared it piracy? Would it not 
| listen to suggestions as to the propriety of lending 
;our aid to the efforts of the civilized world, 
' for the abolition of that trade? The trade was 
| not yet abolished ; its abominations still continued 
| lo insult the light of Heaven? it had no advo- 
cates on that floor, and why should gentlemen re- 


j 
‘ 
j 
i 


i 


fuse to hear a memorial on the subject of its more 


| effectual and speedy abolition ? 


Lie objected ut- | 


| > . . . 
jterly to a vote of re-consideration respecting any 


| 


} 


} 


paper which had not been read to the House, es- 


eminent for His respec yl deportment towards that 
body. re 

Mr Arnold, of Temeesste, said he had never} 
been more astonished than by what he now witness- 
ed. ‘There was no man who held a seat in that 


| House, no man who put his foot on American 


soil, who deprecated more earnestly than himself 


/all attempts on the part of foreigners to interfere 


| 


to our taritl of revenue, be would always raise his 
| voice, and when necessary his arm too, against 


| slave trade had been pronounced piracy : the Brit- | 


. * . . 
ish government Rad so declared it at our instance : 
and surely all foreigners, and every hody else, 


| had an interest in the putting down of piracy. 


‘There was in the memorial a reference to the sub- 


such as had been contained in every memorial 
from the Colonization Society. ‘The memorial- 
ists did not pretend to discuss the morality of sla- 


| very, or the propriety of its abolition by the laws 


of the United States ; they merely expressed, in 


colonization was calculated to effect the eventual 
destruction of slavery ; nor could imagination de- 
vise any other mode of accomplishing an object 
so desirable. Mr. M. had not sought to concea! 
the nature of the memorial. ‘There was nothing 
in it which needed concealment. He had not 


pretended that it was from American citizens, but 


had distinctly announced that it came frown Brit- 
ish subjects. But, that all doubt might be remov- 
ed respecting its object, or its language, he desir- 
ed that the memorial should be read at the Clerk’s 
if it should then appear that the paper 


| ling that it should be laid on the table, or with- 
| drawn from the House. 


His object in offering it 


had been to do good. If the memorial was likely 


'to do evil, he was willing to withdraw it. 


Mr Drayton, of South Carolina, was opposed 


| to the reading, and said he should be very glad i 
\the gentleman from Virginia would consent to 
_ withdraw the paper. 


Whoever had looked at it 
must, he should think, be convinced of the impro- 
priety of having such a memorial read in that 
House. He believed that there was scare one 


‘gentleman who, if he had read the Memorial 


through, would ask to have it read at the Clerk’s 


' table. 


Mr Polk said he cared nothing about the read- 
ing of the memorial, and was rather inclined to 
the opinion that it was better the paper should 
not be read. He therefore withdrew his motion 
for the reading. 

Mr Drayton now stated his reasons more at 
length why a paper like this should not be read 
in the House. He was as strongly opposed to the 

slave trade as any philanthropist who ever poured 
out orisons for the destruction of all engaged in it, 
in Europe, Africa, or America. He thought no 
panishment that could be devised was too great 
to be inflicted on the man who had endeavored 
to purchase pleasure through the instrumentality 
of that hellish traffic. In all the maledictions 
which had been heaped upon the trade, he most 
heartily concurred. But, when he reflected on 
the situation of a large portion of this Union, 
where slavery had become an inherent part of the 
system of things, where it could be no more era- 
dicated, by any efforts of legislation, than the rays 
of light could be separated from the Sun, or than 
the swamps of the South could be converted into 
the forests and prairies of the West, he put it to 
gentlemen to say whether it was proper to intro- 
duce and agitate such a subject in that House? 
| The discussion of it never failed to excite much 


respectful language, their belief that the plan of | .._-onsideration 


‘in the domestic concerns of this government ; 


whether that attempt should refer to the slave 
question, to the regulations of our commerce, or 


it. But what was the question here? 
(The Speaker reminded Mr A. that the question 


| was not now on re-consideration, but only on the 
| reading of the memorial. ] 


Mr A. replied, that after the very great latitude 


: 2 | of debate in which gentlemea had continually been 
ject of slavery ; but no other reference to it, than | " 


indulged by the Chair, he hoped he should be 


| pardoned if he did not come toa hair's breadth 


| be scouted out of it. 


, : : Mr M “" |} to hear it ? 
contained any thing improper, Mr M. was wil- | determine whether it should be referred or not? 


| 





jections to hear any memorial addressed to the 


in pluabing the question of order. A memorial 
had been presented to the Ifouse by a gentleman 
of the highest respectability ; it had been received 
and referred. Another gentleman had moved a 
of the vote of reference ; and 
now what did they bear? ‘That the paper re- 
specting which they were called to aci, uiust not 
be read in the house! Who, Mr A. asked, were 
they ?—and to whom was that paper addressed ? 
‘To the slaves on their plantations? Was the mo- 
tion that it should be read to their slaves—or to 
the representatives of freemen, capable of judging 
of the propriety or the impropriety of its tenor? 
—if, on being read, it should be found to be un- 
worthy of the action of that House, let the paper 
Rut were gentiemen ufraid 
Ife trusted not. How were they to 


Was it to be dragged about the Hall till gentle- 
men should have an opportunity of reading it one 
by one, or were the newspapers so eager for mat- 
ter to fill their colu:nns, that gentlernen were a- | 
fraid it would get into print?) They must be a- 


ware that it could not get into the papers from 


merely having been read at the Clerk’s table. 
Was it not strange that gentlemen doubted their 
own patriotism so exceedingly, that they could 
not trust themselves to hear a paper read in their | 
hearing ? If the memorial contained any thing | 
abusive, or disrespectful to the country, let it be | 
scouted : none would be more prompt than he in | 
voting it down ; but he was not se distrustful of | 
himself as to fear to hear it read. 

Mr Letcher said it was to be regretted that a 
subject of that sort should have been introduced | 
into the House. He meant no disrespect towards | 
the gentleman from Virginia, when he said it was 
his own option that the paper should not have | 
been brought into the louse. The gentleman, 
perceiving the effect it produced, had expressed a 
desire to take it back ; he considered that desire 
as honorable to the gentleman, and thought that 
it ought to be complied with. Mr L. had no ob- 


House ; but it was not the ordinary course to have 
memorials read ; and this one was a delicate sub- 
ject ; and had been introduced without considera- 
tion. From what quarter had it come? From 
the inhabitants of a foreign country, wholly un- 
connected with this Government : and was that 
House about to take jurisdiction of it? He thought | 
not ; and he believed that every gentleman who | 
reflected coolly on the subject would agree with 

him that the desire of the gentleman from Virginia 

ought to be granted. None would go farther | 
than he in giving a just encouragement and sup- | 
port to the designs of the American Colonization 
Society ; but a paper like this, instead of being 
calculated to promote those designs, operated ina 





duced great excitement in that House. 


| that it had this and this in it. 


manner directly the reverse, and tended to excite | 


the strongest prejudice against them. ‘Lhe me-| 
morial could be productive of no good feeling, | 
and he hoped it would be withdrawn. 
Mr Draytoa said that it wus only in rare cases | 
that he should object to the reading of any re- | 
spectable address to that use, and the ground | 
taken by the gentleman fiom Rhode Island was 
very good as a genera! principle ; but a subject 
such as that involved in this paper, always pro- 
‘The pe- 
tition came from persons resident in a foreign 
country, who were not affected by our legislation, 
and in refusing to consider the memorial, the 
House invaded no rights guarantied by the Con- 
stitution to American citizens. ‘Lhe gentleman 
who had presented it, was universally adiitted to 
be a gentleman of the highest character, and was 
greatly esteemed in that ftiouse for the unifurm 
correctness of his deportment. But not havi 
well reflected un the probable consequences 0 
introducing such a paper, he had introduced it as 
he wou'd any other memorial ; but that gentie- 
man himself lad since become convinced that it 
ought not to be entertained lfere, and had express- 
ed himself as willing to withdraw it. ‘There were 
few gentlemen, he believed, in the House, who | 
were not acquainted with the pe uliar notions of | 
the gentleman from Virginia on the subject of col- 
onization. ‘That gentleman was charged (and | 
Mr D. did not mention it in derogation of his | 
character) as being rather enthusiastic on that | 
subject. He had devoted much of his tivne and | 
his thoughts to it, as to one of the greatest objects 
which could engage the solicitude of a statesman, 
and he was known te urge every bill and resolu- | 
tion which he thought calculated to promote that | 
great object. Yet this was the individual who | 
now expressed a wish that the memorial should | 
be withdrawn. Could a stronger argument be | 
urged to show the impropriety of its being read? | 
Mr Polk said, that the object he had in view | 
had now been effected, since the gentleman from | 








; ' | Virginia was induced to withdraw the memoria!, 
| pecially a mengial, presented by a gentleman so- 


as the gentleinan bimself was now satisfied that it | 


_had not been proper to present such a paper. Mr | 


_P. should rot extend the debate. He was totally | And was not Mr Sarcbett Jauded to the skies for 
at 2 loss to conccive what onject the gentleman | 


from Khede island expected to efiect. ‘The gen- | 
tleman who had introduced the paper was ready 
to withdraw it, yet the gentleman from Rhode | 
Island would preclude him from doing it. It had 
been no part of Mr P’s purpuse to bring before 
the House a subject so exciting, but having im- 
perfectly heard the description in the memorial, 
further than that it was in faver of the Coloniza- | 


_ tion Society, he had gone to the Clerk’s table to 


examine the poper for himself ; and on looking 
at it soon found that it went much further. The 
niemorialists set theniselves up gravely to instruct | 
the American Congress in the doctrine that human | 


‘liberty could not long exist in a country where | 


the mixed condition of freedom and slavery was 
found. And inasmuch as we were now so happy 
as to be free fiom a publie debt, we onght to ap- 
ply our surpius revenue to the object of colonizing 
our people of color. Mr P. insisted that this was 
an iuipertinent interference in our affairs. He by , 
no means impugned the motives of the gentleman 
from Virginia, who was now ready to relieve the 
House from all diliculties on the subject. Fut if 
the debate was to gu on, he warned gentlemen 
that a discussion would ensue, such as perhaps 
had never been witnessed in that Hall. 

Mr Senitues expressed a hope that the gentle- 
man from Rhede island would withdraw his mo- 
tion. It could*prodnce no good result even if the 
memorial were of a tenor proper to be read. Eut 
gentlemen who had seen it assured the Neuse, it 
was not, and he hoped the gentleman would with- 
draw his motion. ‘the petitioners were memo-| 
riulizing the Tiouse, on a subjeet not only encon- 
nected with themselves, but on which the House 
‘had no constitutional power to act. All control 
on this subject belonged to the States in their in- 
dividual capacity, and not to the General Govern- ; 
ment. Mr s. said that he was as warm and ar- 
dent a friend to the Colonization Society as any 


gentleman in that ITouse, and he came from a 
State which had done more in behalf of the de- 


sign of colonization than all the Union besides.— 
but he could not agree that this question should 
in any wise be connected with that Society. Its 
only efiect could be, to render it unpopular. For- 
eiguers, as such, did not possess the right of peti- 
tion. It was true Mr Sarchett bad been favorably’ 
received, but it was on a subject in which he had 
a personal interest. He resided here, and carried 
on a branch of trade. The petition referred to 
that trade. His case, therefore, was not at all 
parallel to the present. These memorialists were | 
speaking to the House, not about their own con- | 
cerns. Gentlemen from the non-slaveboiding 
States could form no idea what effect the agita-. 
ting of such a question produced in the slavehold- | 
ing States. Some of those States were as anxious | 
for the abolition of slavery as these Memorialists 
or any one else could be. But they chose to do’ 
it in their own way, and did not need either La-| 
dies or Foreigners to dictate their course of con-— 
duct. 


Mr Burges said that there was no gentleman to 
whose request he would more readily respond, 


than the gentleman from Maryland, who had just thanks to the 


taken his seat. Put Mr B. could not act as that 
gentleman wished him to do, 
of his own understanding. 


reasons against reading the memorial which they was entirely mistaken. 


| that Liowse va the subject of slavery ? 


to injure: gentlemen from the slave States. 
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name of Peace not to urge its being read. Could 
it be possible that a gentleman coming from a 
slavehiolding State, would cast a fire-lrand into 
Would 
such a gentleman bring before the House an ob- 
ject not fit to be looked at? Had it come to this, 
that they who resided in States free fiom slave 
population, would not so much as ‘look on gen- 
tienen who were not so fortunate with « feeling 
vf biotherhvod? He had for six years occupied 
2 place on thut floor ; and ha appealed'to gentle- 
men to say whether he had ever raised a ques- 
tion there, calculated in any manner to disturb 
the tenure by which a portion of the Union held 
its control over slave labor? He did not ask for 
the reading of this paper with the remotest wish 
But 
it wus impossible for him to vote intelligently on 
the question of re-cousideration unless the paper 
was rend. Four or tive gentlemen had stated two 
or three things about the contents of the memo- 
rial. Lut had all the g@ntlemen on that broad 
floor heard these statefuents? Wou'd not this 
subject go to the four winds of Heaven? Did 
gentlemen think to smother such a discussion? or 
did they desire that it should be said that the 
Congress of the United States had passed its vote 
so sullenty, that they would not hear evena paper 
read, lest it should cut loose the tenure of sl:ve 
labor? Mr B. feared no sach thing. He wanted 
to see if those who lived in a foreign country, and 
who cane before that House in the attitude of re- 
spectful memorialists, had transgressed the laws 
of comity, or improper'y interfered in our con- 
cerns? If they had recommended to us to abol- 
ish slavery in this country, he should be disposed 
to tell them, gentlemen, you know nothing at all 
about the ties which bind together the population 
of this land ; if you did you would never think of 
hazarding the freedom of thirteen millions of men 
for the sake of the imaginary prospect of emanci- 
puting comparatively a few. 

It had been said that foreigners did not possess 
the right of petition. ‘True: but were not the 
subjects of Great Britain now memorializing Con- 
gress in favor of a modification of the Tariff laws? 


undertaking, by way of memorial, to teach thie 
country what was its true interests? The great 
question of the abolition of slavery embraced the 
interests of the whole world. Who was there 
that possessed the feelings of humanity that did 
not breathe a fervent aspiration, that the day 
might come when every human being that saw 
the light, might he free? And was it a crime to 
address to a man who wielded the command of 
sluve labor a wish like this? Was it not a sub- 
ject which justified not only the entertainment, 
but the expression of the must ardent desire? 
And why should the House treat the present me- 
morialists in a different manner from those who 
memorialized it on the subject of the Tariff laws? 
if Mr B. could act in a matter which he did not 
understand, he should not asi to hear the memo- 
rial. Putif the House thought it most proper 
that the paper should pass from hand to hand, in- 
stead of being read by the Clerk for the informa- 
tion of the whole House, so be &t. 


Mr Mercer said he could not consent that the 
question should be taken until his own views in 
relation to it, were more distinctly understood. 
Lie was not aware that there was any thing in 
that paper which ought so stvong!y to excite the 
House. But if it contained any thing that could 
be a cause of excitement, it was merely the refer- 
ence to a fuct which was known by all men. Mr 
M. said that he had never brought into that House 
any question with a view to produce agitation. 
1t was indeed true that those who sought great 
and valuable public objects, were sometimes obli- 
ged to urge tem at the expense of great agitation. 
fiut he considered it 2s a severe reproach, to charge 
any wan with doing this unnecessarily. He bad 
not erred in presenting that. paper, but in con- 
ceiving what would be the effect of that pa- 
per, he could never have anticipated that it 
would have produced a debate of such a char- 
acter. He should be one of the last in that 
House to vote for the object which some gen- 
tlemen supposed to be contained in that me- 
morial, unless with a condition: the abolition 
of slavery was no object of desire to him, unless 
accompanied by colonization. So far was he 
from desiring it, unaccompanied by this condition, 
that he would not live in a country where the one 
took place without the other. And he would say 
further, that he had acted in perfect consistency 
with that opinion for twenty-two yeara that he 
had been in publie life. Memorialists , 
the object they had in view, and he 
conscientiously that ger ed > xd 
mode to obtain it. He might ap in that tem- 
ple of Jaw, as he would in the temple of religion, 
to the highest Power to bear witness that he took- 
ed to the Colonization Society as about to have it 
in their power, not indeed in thirty or forty years, 
not perbaps within a century ; but ultimately, to 
transplant the whele colored race from the shores 
of America, to the shores of Africa, He had 
pever, a8 a slaveholder, considered the designs of 
that Society as trenching on his rights. He should 
be giad if his own slaves would go to Africa. He 
had invited them to go there, He tendered his 

ntleman from South Carolina, 
or the kind language with which 





(Mr. Drayton) 


without a sacrifice he had been pleased to speak of him ; but with 
Gentlemen gave him regard to the charge of enthusiasm, the gentleman 


It was not enthusiasm 


had learned from the paper itself, and yet they from which he had acted in advocating the Colo- 


would not permit him to hear it. 


How ‘could he | nization cause. He had reflected deeply on that 


vote against acting on a paper, the contents of subject, and had deliberately given to it the cold 


which he could not know ? 
But the remainder | 
of the House who kept their seats knew nothing | 
it contained, and yet were called upon in the 


bl 


A B and €C told him assent of his judgment ; 


though he did not deny 
that it enlisted the warmest feelings of hs heart. 
He had consented to withdraw the memo rial onl 


| because he found that it was not likely to do the 
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good he had hoped. He still regarded it as per- 
fectly innocent, and he intended, for his own vin- 
dication, that it should go in its entire form before 
the public. He hoped, however, that he should 
have the opportunity to withdraw it. 

Mr Ingersoll said he should vote against the | 
reading of this paper, because as matters now 
stood, the House was not called to uct upon it. 
The gentleman who had intvodaced this petition 
wished to withdraw it, and courtesy required that | 
the sume indulgence should be extended to that | 
gentleman which was shown to all others making 
a like request. ‘The subject was not, in reality, 
before the House for its action ; and why should 
the paper be read? He admitted to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, that foreigners ought to 
be permitted to come to the House by petition, 
whenever they desired, on their own behalf, priv- 
ileges which the House alone could grant. But it 
was manifestly most improper that they should 
attempt, by memorial, to interfere with the poli- 
cy of this country, domestic or foreign. ‘The me- 
morial contained a suggestion 2s to the best mode 
of disposing of our surplus revenue. What would 
be thought, in the British Parliament, if an Ame- 
rican petition should be introduced there in behalf | 
of the starving potato-fed population of Irelaud ? | 
or suggesting considerations in favor of the Re-| 
form bill ? 

Mr Boon said, if the gentleman from Rhode | 
Island persevered in his motion, he should demand | 
that the question on reading should be taken by | 
yeas and nays, but the House refused to order | 
them. 

Mr Blair, of South Carolina, said that he cared 
very little whether the memorial was read or not, 
or what disposition was made of it. A disposi- | 
tion to tamper with the slave question had been | 
manifested, aud he cared not how soon gentlemen | 
played the game out. The gentleman from Rhode | 
Island had reproached the South on the subject | 
of slavery. But whose fault was it that the South 
labored under what the gentleman called a curse. | 
The fault of the South? No. The fault lay | 
with the land of ships. It was the ship owners | 
of the North who had sent out their vessels— | 








brought the Africans to the Southern shores, sold | 
them for a valid consideration—pocketed the | 
money, and then went home—purchased houses 

and established factories. They had erected vast | 
stone buildings, and filled them with manufac- | 
tures ; but they were founded on the groans aud | 
tears of wretched Africans. Mr B. said be was | 
astonished when he listened tu the remarks of the 

gentleman from Virginia, fur more reasons than 
one. He entirely disclaimed the reception of any 
favors from that quarter. He did not regard that 
gentleman as a true representative of the slave- 
holding States. He was a recreant to the cause. 

[‘The Chair reminded the gentleman from South 
Carolina that such remarks were not in order.] 

Mr B. said there had always been a disposition | 
in that House to agitate the slave question. It | 
had often been manifested. The next step would | 
be to patronize the Colonization Society ; and 
then, he supposed, the next would be to apply to 
its designs the surplus revenne—to appropriate 
their own money to purchase their own property. 

(‘The Chair again called the gentleman to order. ] 

He could tell gentlemen that when they moved 
that question seriously, they from the South would | 
meet it elsewhere. It would not be disputed in | 
that House, but in the open field, where powder | 
and cannon would be their orators, and their ar- 
guments lead and steel. 

The debate was farther continued, with inereas- 
ing anitnation, by Messrs. Dickson, of New York ; | 
Patton, of Virginia ; Briggs, of Massachusetts ; | 
Blair, of South Carolina ; Kerr, of Maryland ; 
and Burges, of Rhode Island ; when the question | 
of re-consideration was put and carried, and Mr | 
Mercer thereupon withdrew the memorial. 


| 





From the New-Hampshire Observer. | 


IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. No. III. 


Me. Epiror,—Whoever regards the relative 
numbers and situation of the Whites and Blacks 
in our Southern States, must at once be prepared, 
either to assert that there is no such thing as human 
rights, and indeed no difference between right and 
wrong,—or to admit, that there can be bat one con- 
ceivable justification for the continaance of the slave 
systemm—the unfitness of the slaves themselves to 
change their state suddenly and become free citi- 
zens. From hence results that influence, so often 
drawn and urged upon our consideration, that their 
immediate liberation would be injurions to them- 
selves as well as to their masters, and that, after 
doing them irreparable injury, by reducing them to 
sv cruel and unnatural a state, we have no right to 
aggravate their wrongs by striking off their fetters be- 
fore they are prepared to move about in freedom. 
It is this objection which I wish to meet and remove | 
in the present nuinber. 

It must be universally acknowledged, that as long | 
as the slave system continues without alteration as it | 
is at present, so long must the slave continue to be | 
an ignorant, degraded, and vicious being,—a nuis- | 
ance to society, a disgrace to human nature, and a | 
curse upon the world, ‘The very basis on which — 
the whole system is founded ; every legislative act | 
that has ever been passed in reference to the condi- 
tion of the slave ; the whole popular feeling of the | 
south towards any measures that shall be taken to | 
instruct or enlighten him ; confirms this as truth. 
‘The slaves can never be put into a condition to be- 
come freemen, if they are not already in such a | 
condition, without the greatest hazard to themselves | 
and to their masters. You can never change their 
situation for the better, ignorance—degraded, bra- 
tish ignorance only, that can keep the slave in sub- 
jection. Give him but once correct notions of his 
condition ; spread before him a view of himself as a 
rational and uninortal being, endowed with the samme 
rights, and entitled to equal privileges with his mas- 
ter ; array in all their loveliness liberty and religion, 
with piety, benevolence, charity, and a host of oth- 
er virtues that follow in their train, and arrange them 
before the eye of his mind ; give hima knowledge 
of books and of the world, of what it has been, and | 
of what it is,—of its inhabitants, its laws, and its 
eustoms,—of his own aituation, of his native land, 


| 
| 
' 


| his civilization and conversion to the religion of our 


| selling the produce, and this is what I count on for 


“ ! nage r f; : j j 
could manage my farm so as to bring this about, 


kind by the revealed will of our Maker. First put 
the slave in possession of these privileges, and every 
exertion that you then make for his improvement, 
will be done with safety and success. Place before 
him all the hopes that a desire for his own happiness 
would inspire ; bring to bear upon him all that vast 
amount of moral influence that Sabbath-Schoels and 
Bible-Cla-ses are exeriing in the world ; make him 
feel that upon his own individual exertion he must 

epend for happiness and prosperity ; let the efforts 
of the whole christian community be directed towards 


Saviour ; and a brighter sun would pour his beams 
upon onr land,—a happier day would break upon 
the moral darkness of the world, than we have ever | 
yet beheld. ‘his is not a dream of faney, it is sup- 
ported by facts,—facts that will put this matter, that 
danger would result either to the masters or the slaves 
froin immediate emancipation, forever at rest. 
Respectfully — Ss. 8. 





ADAM ARATOR TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
LIBERATOR. 


Well, sir, that night after the squire was at our 
house, [ lay awake a good hour, which is what a 
farmer don’t ofien do, for sleep comes as easy and 
soft upon us as the night dews upon our tender plants, 
and is 23 necessary to us, and we are all wilted up 
in the morning if we don’t get it, just as our plants 
would be without the dews. I turned the whole 
matter over in my mind as thoroughly as my new 
fashioned plough does my land. Why here’s my 
farm, thought 1, brings me in so much a year by 
my profits. Supposing now [ could not sell any of 
it, because people thought I managed my farm so 
that I did not come by my stuff honestly. Suppo- 
sing it was my neighbors only, who knew always, 
that thought so, and that 1 could sell my produce 
by trading farther off. Still [ should like to have a 
good name among my neighbors, and a handy mar- 
ket for my stuff, and should set to thinking how I 


and not have my neighbors so shy of trading with 
me. Now this is what I should do, even if 1 knew 
all the time I'd been acting like a thief, which it’s a 
tough matter for me to suppose of myself. But sup- 
posing I’d been under a delusion like as some peo 
ple think the slaveholders are, and had not known 
justly that I was acting like a dishonest man ; I | 
think it would rouse me up pretty quick, to hear 





there was a set of men, if there were ever so few 
of them, who thought [ was not honest enough to 
be traded with ; 
be as clear as theirs. 


and I guess my eyes would soon | 
So who knows but what our 
giving up using the slave-raised things would set 
soine of the slaveholders upon looking into their 
ways and finding out that they were wrong, if they 
saw it was not done out of spite, but for honesty’s 
sake ; for it’s no great matter to reckon upon, that | 
there are some as honest men as | among them. If 
there are not, it shows slavery to be a worse cank- 


er worm than I thought it, eating away the very life 
of the soul. Then, sir, I turned it another way.— | 
Supposing that ‘Tim Bennet should come along to- 
morrow with a good yoke of oxen (which was what | 
I just then happened to be in want of.) Now Tim 
is the cattle cheat of the county, though he’s so sly, 
the law cant get hold of hin. Cheating in cattle 
is his trade, just as cheating the poor slaves oat of 
their earnings is the slaveholder’s trade. Supposing 
I knew he’d cheated a poor widow vut of this very 
pair of oxen. Shall | trade with him, and so share 
the profits of his cheating, and encourage him to do 
the same thing again? IfI do, it is not for me to 
call him cheat. No, Tim, 1 shall go without the 
oxen if I can’t get any that have been honestly 
come by. You need not tell me other folks will 
buy if I don’t,—more shame for them,—but that’s 


' no reason I should dabble in any such dirty work. | 


Now, sir, this is just the way the free states stand 
with the slaveholdeis, buying up their crops, and | 
doing all we can to make their slaveholding profita- | 
ble to them. Come, John, suid I the next day, get | 
the last census and let us figure it out, and see how | 
many of us there are, who are pretending to think 
slavery’s wrong, and yet doing our best to keep it 
up. So, sir, we began at Maine, and went through 
all the free states, and counted up all the people, 
and found there was rising seven millions. Now, 
John, said 1, make them that don’t know a squash 
from a pumpkin believe that seven million people’s 
eating and wearing slave-raised produce has noth- 
ing to do withgkeeping up slavery ‘Clear then,’ 
said John, ¢‘ as a demonstration in Euclid, that each 
one that uses slave productions does his seven mil- 
lionth part ; and little though it may be,’ said he, 
jumping up, ¢ if it was but a tri/lionth part, father, 
I'd have nothing to do with such deviltry.’ 

A trae word to use, Jolin, said J, though it may 
sound rather hard to some folks ; bat slaveholding 
is as much deviltry as any thing on this earth can 
be, and not a cent of my money goes to keep it up 
any longer, let us live how we may. 

Oh, my dear husband, said my wife, when we 
feel the want of any of the things we have been 
used to, let us remember how much harder it is for 
the poor slaves never to have any of them, though 
it was their own bard labor which raised them, than 
it is for us who have so many comforts left. 

This was no argument to be sure, sir, but its wo- 
man’s way to talk, and seems pretty like. 

‘ Well, wife, you're a kind soul to make it all so 
easy, but it will make a great stir among so many 
hired men as we've got about us, that won't feel 
our scruples, and won’t like to go without some of 





of his ancestry,--of his present condition,—-of what | 
he is, and what he inight have been ; and you strike | 


a most effectual blow at the root of slavery,—you | 


put into the hands of the slave a weapon by. which 
.he will gain his liberty, or perish in the effort. Yoo 
cannot gradually prepare the slave to become a free- 


treme. 
as every newray of light bursts opon him, and 


ry into which he is sunk, so a new motive is gener- 
ated that arges him to burst the shackles by which 
he is bound, and to boldly assert and vigorously con- 
tend for that, which he finds to be the common 
property of all mankind. 

I weuld by no means coutend that the slave 
should be iminediately admitted to all the privileges 
and immunities that his master enjoys. ‘The right 
of Saffrage, and capacity of holding offices | of emol- 
uinent or trust, ought surely to be withheld from him. 
But other privileges of freemen he ought certainly to 
enjoy in common with ourselves.—They are his na- 
tural and unalienable rights,—rights as citizens of 


the good things. ~ How shall we do without molas- 


| have the means of living comfortable within them- 


| sparing of your seed; if the first sowing don’t spring, 


planting, that it requires a pretty nice hand to do it, 
or else the plant is spoiled. 


that Adam’s ale was as good any day as ever Ad- 


ain’s beer was. You remember, sir, that my name’s | court ! 
Adam, for I did not end off my letter to you just the murderers and they were permitted to 
with two or three big letters as if I wanted to teach | ride Jeisurely back to Kentucky, without the 
‘fear of the Sheriff before their eyes! 


you your alphabet. No, no, none of your A. A’s 
or B. B’s for a man that never did any thing to make 
him ashamed of his own name. But to go straight 
on, wife managed so well that we seemed to get a- 
long as comfortable as ever as to eatables. To be 
sure, the little ones wished for a pie now and then, 
which I hope they’ll soon have, for my neighbor 
Jones talks of tapping his young maples this year, 
and then we shalj be as well off for sweetening es 
ever, for he’s as honest a man as any body would | 
wish to trade with. My piece of flax too has turned 
to very good account, for my wife and the girls have 
set to spinning and weaying again as brisk as ever, 
which they have not done much lately, since cot- 
ton’s been so cheap ; so that all they seem to care 
for now is something a little smart for outside wear ; 
and as the accounts in your paper about cotton have 
seemed to be very encouragiyg, [ hope to see my 
folks dressed as smart as ever before long. A proud 
day it would be to wife if she could get a gown, 
nade from cotion raised by free labor in this coun- 
try. If you should hear of any such cotton to be 
sold in Boston, do just put it into your paper, for [ 
believe wife would goto the city for it, herself, 
which she has not done these ten years, But if it 
is not to be got, she’ll content herself without it, 
and there is not one of my foiks, that would not 
scorn to buy slave-raised things which they would 
count the same as stealing. 1 suppose the down 
shore people must be put to worse straights than we 
are, for | reckon there are no set of people that 





selves more than a New-England farmer and _ his 
family. And seeing we are not in the way of doing 
any great things for the slaves, I think it would be a 
good notion for all my brother farmers ao see what 
we can do by setting the example of being among 
the first to quit sharing in the fruits of oppression. 
And it’s mighty comfortable to look round on a rising 
family, and know that they are all innocent of any 
share in this great sin of the nation. Who knows 
what the New-England farmers might do if they’d 
set about it? for we are not such nobodys as the 
city folks think. Well, sir, I've told my long story, 
and | wish you success in all your doings, and I 
don’t doubt you'll have a good harvest. Never be 


cast in more, and you may get something from the 
most unpromising. A lucky shower, or lucky sun- 
shine, may give a start to seed in a spot where you 
We call it lucky, sir, but I 
reckon you are not one who forgets who it is that 
sends the rain and the sunshine ; and if we do our 
part to pick out good seed, never fearthat any of 
them will be lost, if any good is to come from their 
sprouting. I keep getting into this figuring way, 
but I guess you'll understand, for it seems to start 
up to my mind as quick as white clover does ona 
piece of new cleared land ; they’re both natural to 
the soil reckon. 1 got my college lad to look 
over my letter and see if he could trim it up a little. 
Rat he says, «ne, father, translating would spoil it.’ 
I] suppose John thinks of translating as | do of trans- 


looked for nothing. 





So I send it without 


ADAM ARATOR. 


aS 1 


any trimming. 
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For the Liberator. | 
‘ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.’ | 


I will relate a fact. 

In the year 182-, when the Ohio legis-— 
lature Was in session, three men came from 
Kentucky to Columbus, in quest of a runa- 
way slave. 

Some two or three miles from the latter | 
place, dwelt a respectable free cojored man, 
who had purchased a sinall farm, cleared up 
a part of it, and erected a. comfortable log- 
house for his growing family. He was a_ 
man on whose veracity every one could re- | 
ly—and but for his complexion, might have 
been a person of iufluence—as he was of | 
worth and intelligence, | 

T’o this man’s house, came the oppressed | 
descendant of Africa, above mentioned, as 
an asylum. And in its owner, he found 
one who could sympathize with the inno- 
cent though injured captive. He had not 
remained many months at this place, before 
the three Kentuckians rode up to the door, 
and seeing the unfortunate refugee, suc- 
ceeded in taking him prisoner. But what 
should they do ‘with him? He had been 
so long from under the heartless driver’s 





ses for our beer?’ You must know, sir, | never 
have any kind of spirit drank by my men, nor cider 
neither, which is next door for headiness, but always 


gave them a weak sort of beer, pretty strong of the 


man ; the attempt would be hazardous in the ex- | 
You defeat the very object proposed, for | 


molasses as I reckon that’s wholesome. So here 


was a quandary to be in, and just coming on haying 


: : s j : Ned Grew thought a it as soon 
shows him more clearly the degradation and mise- | time Meee , But i bout it ng saad 
| as I did, indeed sooner, for ever since that time my 


Nancy made such a fool of me. at the dinner table, 
he’s left off drinking beer and takes milk and water 
for his drink, and he named it to the men all about 
my notions, and recommended the milk and wiiter 
to them. So they all fell in with it, knowing it was 
not stinginess in me, and soon got to like it just as 
well as the beer, and said it was more supporting ; 
and never did I see a set of men swing the scythe 
smarter: They that could not bear the milk, never 
grumbled, but contented themselves with water ; 





hese United: States,—rights guaranteed to all man- 


and it soon got to be a standing joke among them 


| lash—had so long breathed the pure air and | 
‘tasted the sweets of liberty—obtained such 
_knowledge of the rights and privileges of 
freemen—that to return him again to the 
| plantation, to labor with others, would en- 
_dangei their morals—perhaps cause them 
‘to make an effort to escape, if not to rebel 
against the overseers, and exterminate them. 
But to let him go—that would not do, after 
so much trouble and expense to retake him. 
| They tied him to a tree, in the presence of 
his late friend and protector, whose wife 
_and children were also present, SHOT HIM 
pEAD, and leisurely rode away ! 

The friend ran with all speed to Colum- 
bus, and told his tale of wo. He was heard 
and believed—and the dead body was found 


‘and could not, therefore, be heard before a 


story.in Court, without oath—leaving it op- 


| son. 
/met the young man,who was riding on horse- 


count of the singular execution, on the 14th inst. in 


| his master were in the woods together, gathering 


| confession, shewed where he had concealed his 


No process was taken out against 


The next day (I think) a bill was intro- 
duced into the lower branch of the Assem- 
bly, to allow colored persons to tell their 


tional with the jury to decide on the weight 
of their testimony, by their known charac- 
ter for truth and veracity. The bill was 
Lost—and whether any provision has since 
been made to that effect, or not, J have not 
learned. VERITAS. 


For the Liberator. 





JACK W 

Did you ever hear of Jack W—-t—s P| 
He is a great horse-jockey—a slevebolder | 
-—and is noted for keeping the most. disor- | 
derly mules in Georgia. 
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For the Liberator. 


AUNT MARGERY’S TALK WITH THE. 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


FIRST EVENING. eS 


Go fetch my spectacles, Georgy, and let me Joo, q 


While on a trad- | at these pictures you have been talking so much 


ing excursion, a friend of mine put up for a bout. Ah, they are about the poor slaves! Whey "a 


night at his house. 
course looked well to his horses—especially | 


as he had observed the herd of mules about | as that ugly cross man comes among them wih 7 
the old log building which served for a barn his great whip. Ob if f was only a man, ang 
where they are, how I would like to give it to him es 
over his own shoulders ! and I would too, if hg ig 
did n°t quit when 1 told him to, 


—the capacious crevices of which were but | 
illy secured by loose pieces of plank. About | 
10 o’clock he went out—finding some of the | 
planks pushed aside, the ‘fodder’ nearly 


gone, and the mules very busy in abstract-/ g 


ing the remainder. As there was plenty of 
grain before his horses, he said nothing, on | 
his return to the house, until enquired of 
by his host. Jack was wroth—called his 
overseer (his own brother) and directed him 
to give the slave who put up the horses a 
sound flogging. The yankee interceded 
for him——showing it was not the fault of the | 
accused. But it was all to no purpose. | 
The poor black was divested of his scanty 
covering and unmercifally whipped—the | 
ground being sprinkled with blood, in the | 
morning, around the whipping-post. Yes-—| 
whipped ! because he did not secure a piece 
of timber between two logs, without nails, | 
so that a mischievous mule, moved by hun-| 
ger, could not push it away ! 

This is one of the tender mercies of sla- 
very. How many such scenes are every 


| 
| 





Being a yankee, he of | I was a child, E never saw any thing of this kind, 


Look, aunt, how frightened the poor things look, 


O George, that would not be right, said a litle 
girl about two years older than himself; besides, jp 7 
would very likely make him angry, and he might : 
whip the slave a great deal harder when you were 
gone. 

George. Yes, but I would n’t let him ; I would 
break his whip all to pieces. 

Aunt M. But I will tell you, little George, and 
Catharine too, how you can help the slaves wuch 
better now while you are a child, than by faneying 
what you would do if you were a man. 

G. Cun you, aunt? oh how glad we shall be to 
know that ! 

Aunt M. Well then, you know, do you not, tha 
it is to work for the whites that so many of the col. 
ored people are kept in slavery ? s 

G. Yes, Aunt. 

Aunt M. But did you ever think about their hav. 
ing to work for you? 
= G. Why no, aunt ; we never saw any slaves, 


_sfunt M. But they work for you, for all that; 
‘it is such a little while since you knew or cared 


day witnessed in the whole slaveholding’ apout the slaves, that I expected you had never 


country! Who then can wonder, that they | 
sometimes attempt to avenge their wrongs 
—-forgetting (or, not being taught) that 
‘vengeance is the Lord’s, and that he will 
repay!’ If slaveholders fear the wrath of 
their slaves in the event of their gaining 
the ascendancy——how can they stand before 
Him who will most assuredly avenge their 


wrongs ? QUERIST. 


For the Liberator. 


ANECDOTE. 

About two years ago, a slave of Judge 
W , in Georgia, succeeded in getting 
away from his master, with a gun afd am- 
munition, during the absence of the judge’s 
About twenty wiles from home, he 





back, and stopped him. ‘ Now, young man,’ 
said the slave, +I have an account to settle 
with you. I have taken a good many blows 
at your hand. Come, get off the horse, and 
kneel down here before me—I’m waster, 
now!? The young man dismounted —obey- 
ed the command of his sable dictator, and 
begged most earnestly for his life. The 
liberated slave did not want that, but simply 
the means of travelling. Supposing he had 
labored long enough for them without pay, 
he availed himself of these, leaving his late 
junior master to find his way home the best 
way he could. Q. 


From the Jackson (Ten.) Statesman, March 24. 
BURNING ALIVE. 

We have received a commuanicstion from Capt. 
Redisill of this place, who was an eye-wilness to 
the scene, (which, for the want of room, we are 
nnable to insert in our present paper) giving an ac- 





the Choctaw aation, of a negro, for the murder of | 
his master, James Davis, a white man, aged between 
50 and 60 years, ason in-law of James Perry, a 
half breed Indian. The negro aged about 20, and 


pine for the purpose of taking a fire bunt that night. 
Whilst Mr. Davis was stooping picking up splits, 
the negro, with an axe, knocked him on the head, 
burnt his body, returned home, and told that his 
master and himself had separated and went different 
ways. Search was at length made—some particles of 
bones found, and the negro apprehended. He made 


master’s gun, but could assign no other reason for 
the act than that an old negro had advised him to 
kill his master. He bad been raised by Mr. Davis 
from a child, who was a respectable man and a ho- 
mane master. The negro was tied toastake, a pen 
of pine splits made around him, and in this situa- 
tion burnt alive. 





By the laws of Georgia, heavy penalties attend 
the introduction of slaves on speculation, but the 
law is evaded, by the parties closing the transaction, 
and transferring the bill of sale, on the other side of 
the river, when the parchaser of course legally intro- 
duces his own property, und for his own use. 





Free Bracks. The Tennessee Legislature 
have passed an act forbidding free blacks from com- 
ing into the State to remain more than twenty 
days. The penalty is a fine from ten to fifty dollars, 
and confinement in the penitentiary from one to 
twenty years. Double the highest penalty is to be 
inflicted after the first offence. 





JAMAICA. Twenty-five years ago, this fine 
colony produced from 130,000 to 150,000 casks of 
sugar annually ; in the Jast seven years its average 
produce bas not amounted to 100,000 casks ; and 
the recent events will probably reduce that number 
considerably. Number of slaves in 1827, 315,730. 
-—London Globe. 





Letters from Jamaica estimate the destraction of 





‘as reported. But he was a colered man,— 


* 


property, occasioned by the late insurrection, at 


thought of it. What were you eating, Catharine, 
when you caine from school this evening? 

C. Molasses candy, aunt, and George had mint 
stick. 
Aunt M. And don’t you know that the melas 
ses and the sugar were made by slaves? 


then. ‘fhen you mean, I suppose, that the slaves 
work for us when we use any thing that they raise; 
and we use sugar every day, so that [ am afraid 
they work for us a great deal. But [ never sw 
you eat any sugar, or any thing with it in, excey 
whertnother told you it was free sugar. 1 did uot 
know till the other day what she meant by that, or 
why you eat no sugar. But the free sugar is not 
made by slaves. 
that sort—I mean except the people who keep 
slaves. i 
Aunt M. There are many persons, my dezr, 
who cannot get free sugar so conveniently as the 
other kind. ‘There is a much greater quantity rit 
ed by slaves than by free people ; and many pe 
sons who have been accustomed all their lives t 
use it, do not think enough about the way in which 
it is made to be willing to do without it, or to take 
twuch trouble to procure such as is free. Butits 
only because people will bay what is raised by eg 
slaves, that slavery is continued ; if they would not is 
do so, nobody would want to hold slaves, beciwse 
it would not be profitable. Little children can help 
some in this way to get the slaves made free, and 
when they grow older they can help much more, 
and in many other ways. And every person who 
will use no more than can be helped of any thing 
that is wade by the labor of slaves, will, very like- 
ly, be the means of inducing some others to do the 
same ; and these other people will get theit friends 
to think as they du, so that one person my in va 
manner be the means of twenty oc fifiy becoming 
the friends of the poor ill-used slave. 
C. What else do the slaves raise, aunt, besides a 
sugar? : 
-lunt M. Cotton, ice, ginger, pepper, coffe, 
and several other things are raised by slave labor. | 
But there is much coffee raised also by free people 
that which is brought from the island of Java, and é 
from St Domingo or Hayti, and some other place, : 
is raised by free people. Cotton, rice and sug . i 
raised in the United States by slaves, but — 
gar is brought from the West Indies. ‘The jahot 0 
cultivating sugar, and rice also, in the way they " 
managed on the slave plantations, is very severe 
and both of them are things that people can do wit 
out. Children de not buy their own clothes, # 
therefore must wear whatever their paren!s ~ 
to provide them with. But they can do withod 








sugar and rice pudding if they will. ‘They om 
not spend their money for sweet things unless '™ 
Is they o™* 


choose, and when they are at their mea 
tell their parents they had rather not eat any 
that is raised by the slaves. A little friend of 
who is about six years old, came to me : ing 
weeks ago, after hearing the story of «An ge - 
at Home” read fiom the * Liberator,” % ask ‘ iid 
tell her more about the poor slave people. wt 
so ; and when she went to her tea that pra 
heard her say, * Mother, I don’t want gies 
any sugar in my tea ; I had rather have it ¥™ 
because the sugar was made by slaves: 
mother did not give her any. You a 
and if you say, ‘if you please, motne’, 
think ae Beto? will fe offended with your 
she does not herself like to go without sugat 
sake of the slaves. And now we must g° 
stairs, for tea is ready. 

C. But you will talk to us som 
evening, when we come home 


thing 
qiiney 


And be 
do so 1» 
+ | do not 


e more to-more® 
from. schools a 





£600,000 currency, equal to $1,800,000. 





you not, aunt Margery ? 














C. Yes, auni, I did know, but I had forgotten it : 


I wonder every body does notuse 7 
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pleasure—glory-— 
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are measurably ini 
ling ; yes, and th 
prayer for such an 
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been winked at fro 
now (we have gre 
beautiful nation ¢ 
what plea can our 
boasted means of 
are at once placed 
—If she does not t 
* broadest, foulest 
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tions as these place 
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ANSWER 


¢ LETTER OF THE LITTLE SLAVES, BY 


To TH . |= 
rHE SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Little slaves, we've reud the letter, } 
Which to us you have addressed ; | 
rut we cannot make them better, 
i 
Who so sadly have oppressed. | 


Daily are eur prayers ascending, 
Th it the Lord will set you free— 
And our alms are oft extending | 


In some work of charity. 


our teachers feel your sorrow, 
And for you they often pray, 
That a ¢ heerful, brighter morrow 


Soon wil 


All 


| 
| chase the clouds away. 


May your path be filled with pleasure, 
And your hearts with every joy ; 


i wion-——blessed treasure !— 


} 


Vay rt 
All yout 

May the S iviour always guide you, 
Ay we “J . 


And protect you by his grace— 


after life employ. | 


And though man severely chide you, 


He will fill your souls with peace. | 
When below our days are ended, 
We do hope to meet above 
With the ble 
Vou to whom we send our love. 
PHILO-PAIDOS. 
Ne ——— 
a 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


sed Lord ascended, 





W oman ang 
Q 





For the Liberator. 
ro THE LADIES OF T HE UNITED STATES. 


Dear Sisters—Alihough diffidence would 
wholly unnerve ine in m4 feeble attempt to address | 


tbiect Jess interesting than the one before | 
vet as L am thoroughly persuaded it is one | 


its universal and deep attention, I shall 


hope you will waive such comments as are foreign 


O, 


dreadfully appalling sound |! what mischief does not 


ed in that one word! 


{ the subject, while you think on slavery. 


How repugnant 


to every principle of self-interest, and how are 


voecates strangely misled, while seeking their | 
sure—alory-—gain, or advantage of whatever 


in trathicking with the blood of their own spe- 
cies! May I not say that while they are seeking | 
for life, they are embracing death? death in its 


form 


isurably innocent of the sin they are comniit- 


most horrib! but many, very many, I trust, 


; yes, and there are stout hearts already in 


ich and for all, 


that they may not ag- 
te one hour this momentous sin, which has 
ed at from generation to generation, and 1s 
lave great reason to fear) speeding this 
Alas ! 
n our country make, while with all her 


iutiful nation on to irretrievable ruin. 


knowledge ; while good and evil 

we at once placed before her, she chooses the evil ? 
If she does not throw off the veil which hides her 
st, foulest blot,’ will it not ere Jong be | 
if her in vengeance? Give such reflec- } 

e place in your hearts, I beseech you ; 

them in your minds ; dismiss not this sub- 

it shall have taken root, and animated you 

SOME nin behalf of that perishing portion of 
t y, who have aflorded the spring aud 
to our outward enjoyments, of 
which s persons are pitifully heard to boust. 
The curse of s| very is sapping the foundations of 
what we wont to term our civil and religious 
privieges, ur blessings.) Oh revolting thoayht ! 

! N Gisuiiss —who can cherish it ?—Shall 
we endeavor each for another, to eradicate the | 
use OF uneasiness ?—to pluck it out by practising 
rsomal abstinence from the productions of slavery ? 

Such of you as have taken this first step [ am hap- 
py tv rank myself with,.and would invite our atten- | 
tion fo the next; for what profit can it be to any, to 


e, lor tis only the beginning ; and having 


surmounted one difficulty, we should be encouraged 
that ot} ace aad satin > 1 
“at others be not discouraged. Besides as the bible | 


ires, first cease to do evil, then learn to do well 3 


When w 


ve shall have ceased from this evil our- | 


} 
i 


*, (hen may we learn to direet others ;—in 
this task no mention is to be made of rank or | 
talents, for all are alike precious in the sight of | 
Hi ¥ Who created all. Dear friends :—have we a 
Prophet among us?—we will bid him weleome 


whe > chal] ¢ « al “. 
ee he shall * ery aloud and spare not, but lift up | 
his voice lik 


| 

Ke a trumpet to show the people their | 
transgressions,’ 
New | 
] 


VUuno rine . 
be Meee £ ‘Sazime.—A prospectus has been issued 
¥ Messrs Clapp and Hull of this city for a new pe- 


a wy fo Commence on the first of next month, 
" te el ‘eof the Boston Literary Magazine, | 
It wei uy bY ny Association of Literary Gentlemen. | 
tale. shetehes, Up of original essays, poetry, and 
acter, &e Ter Auer ican scenery, biography, char- 
Rover crits &2 per year in advance. With 
theaters, and system, such a publication may | 
M Ko nent and profitable. — Traveller. 
ae J. R. Newhall has commenced a new paper | 
whe en . ep . ihe * Weekly Messenger,’ intended | 
no p ia uy @ * family paper,’ ‘to be swayed by | 
R, - oop Advance sailed from Elizabeth City | 
teenie oe ihe 24th ult, for Dighton (Mass) with 
2-8 Tree emigrant blacks. 
M.. rhe nr pene Dr Kirkland, of white marble, 
Athe mys A, Greenough, is now to be seen at the 
ber nf St Was done at the request of a nuim- 
r of ge: 


ilemen, citizens of the United States, and 
*4 Very beautiful and highly finished work of art. 

re Dr Bramston, Catholic Bishop of London, in con- 
t quence of the Cholera, hus issued orders that for 
He future none of the Irish Catholics shall hold any | 


Wakes over their departed friends, 


|their past condition, 
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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

We are indebted to the Rev. Mr Gurley, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Society, fora copy of this 
Report. It contains the latest exhibition of coloni- 


| zation principles, and we therefore hasten to spread 


them before our readers. ¢ 

The proscriptive measures which have been re- 
cently adopted in Maryland, and attempted in Vir- 
ginia, for the annoyance and expulsion of the free 


people of color, are huiled by the Secretary in the | 


following manner : 


‘Great movements are now going on both 
in Maryland and Virginia, with reference 


to the colonization of the free people of col- 
or in those States, 


Indeed the whole Ame- 


i ize . 
rican community appears to be awakened as 
; . . . . . 
by one powerful spirit, to the consideration 


and adoption of measures for the more com- 


plete accumplishment of the great objects of 
the American Colonization Society.’ 


The result of these ‘ great movements ” in Mary- 


| land, which give Mr Gurley so much pleasure, is 
| briefly as follows: No free negro or mulatto is al- 
| lowed to emigrate to, or settle in the State, under 
the penalty of fifty dollars for every week’s residence | 
| therein ; and if he refuse or neglect to pay such fine, 


he shall be committed to jail and sold by the sheriff 
at public sale ; and no person shall employ or har- 
bor him, under the penalty of twenty dollars for ev- 


ery day he shall be so employed, hired or harbor- 
ied!!! 


it is not lawful for any free blacks to at- 


} . . ae 
tend any meetings for religious purposes, unless con- 


ducted by a white licensed or ordained preacher, or 
some respectable white person duly authorised ! !! 


} i g wade 3 ° ge ° “ 
All free colored persons residing in the State are | 
| compelled to register their names, ages, &e. &c. ; 


b] 


and if any negro or mulatto shall remove from the 
| State and remain without the limits thereof for a 
space longer than thirty consecutive days, unless be- 


fore leaving the State he deposits with the clerk of 
the county in which he resides, a written state- 


| ment of his object in doing so. and his intention 
| of returning again, or unless he shall have been de- 
| tained by sickness or coercion, of which he shall 
bring 4 certificate, he shall be regarded as a resi- | 


dent of another state, and be subject, if he return, 
to the penalties imposed by the foregoing provisions 
upon free negroes and mulattoes of another State, 
migrating to Maryland!!! It is not lawful for 
any person or persons to purchase of any free 


negro or mulatto any articles, unless he produce 


a certificate from a justice of the peace, or three re- 
spectable persons residing in his neighborhood, that 
he or they have reason to believe, and do believe, 
that such free negro or mulatto came honestly and 
bona fide into possession of any such articles so of- 
fered for sale!!! 
which are not only in the highest degree unconstitu- 
tional, but cruel and tyrannous, —are resorted to 
‘ for the more complete accomplishment of the great 
objects of the American Colonization Society”! 
‘ Indeed,’ he says, * the whole American communi- 
ty appears to be awakened as by one powerful spir- 
it.’ Wes, but it is the spirit of prejudice, of perse- 


cution, of hatred, of madness—the spirit of the great | 


Devil, which is * going about like a roaring lion,’ 
hanting the bodies and souls of the free people of 
color, and suggesting enactments for their extermi- 


| nation which would degrade the character of barba- 


rians. 
dut we turn to a passage in the Report of the 
Board of Managers, which we have perused with 


horror. It is as follows: 


‘The Managers consider it clear that 
causes exist, and are operating to prevent 
their improvement and elevation to any con- 
siderable extent as a class, in this country, 
which are fixed, not only beyond the con- 
trol of the friends of humanity, BUT OF ANY 
HUMAN POWER. Christianity cannot do for 
them here, what tt will do for them in Africa. 


This is not the fault of the colored man. 


nor of the white man, aor of Christianity ; | 
-but an ordination of Providence, and no 


more lo be Changed than the laws of nature. 
Yet, were it otherwise, did no cause exist 
but prejudice, to prevent the elevation, in 


this country, of our free colored population, 


still, were this prejudice so strong (which is 
indeed the fact) as to forbid the hope of any 
great favorable change in their condition, 
what folly for them to reject blessings in a- 


nother land, because it is prejudice which 


debars thein from such in this! 
But in truth no legislation, no humanity, no 
benevolence can make them insensible to 
can unfetter their 


minds, can relieve them from the disadvan- 


blessings 


tages resulting from inferior means and at- 


taimments, can abridge the right of freemen 
to regulate their social intercourse and re- 
lations, which will leave them forever a sep- 
arate and depressed class in the communi- 
ty; in fine, nothing can in any way do 
much here to raise them from their miseries 
to respectability, honor and _ usefulness. 


| What more unkind, then, than to excite 


hopes in their mincs, never to be realized ; 
what more crue] than to induce them to 
forego the rich inheritance opening before 


them and their children, in Africa, for rights 


and privileges in this land, which they can 
never attain, and which, if they could, would 
to them be nearly worthless.’ 


Causes operating to prevent the improvement of 


‘our free colored population, beyond the control of 
\ any human power ! Christianity powerless in a chris- 


tian land ! The degradation and misery of the col- 


| ored man not his fault, nor the fault of the white 


man, but an irreversible ordination of Providence ! 
If this be not an impeachnient of Infinite Goodness, 
we cannot define it. A large proportion of our popu- 
lation must forever remain among us a wretched, ig- 
norant, persecuted race, and yet noborly in fault— 
none but Providence—none bat Him who has made 
us incapable of recognizing them as brethren, and 


These and other disabilities,— | 
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‘ 


of treating them as rational beings, because their 
skins are * not colored like our own !? 

‘horrible! Such a sentiment should be a millstone 
' tied to the neck of the Society, to drown it in the 
depths of public indignation. 
of comments, but our colamns are pre-oceupied. 
We find 
it in the address of the Rev. Leonard Bacon, deliv- 

ered at the annual meeting of the Society : 


Here, we suppose, is a hit at ourselves, 


* Meanwhile, there are men whom nature 
has endowed with such talents as equip a 
| demagogue, and with whom it seems an ob. 
ject worth ambition to head the free people 
of color, and to receive the homage of their 
applause. Such men know how to move 
on these people in the line of their prejuci- 
ices. ‘This country,’ they tell them, ‘is 
| your country ; here you were born, and 
| here 
friends, and we will maintain your rights a- 
| gainst tnaose who would drive you into exile.’ 
‘Thus moving on their ignorance, wearing 
| the aspect of friendship, and let us say too 
—acting as their friends in many other re- 
spects, such men find it, at present, an eusy 
matter to confirm them in their prejudices, 
and to acquire an influence over them which 
may be directed to disastrous issues.’ 


The above rebuke is splenetic nonsense, and, 
consequently, destitute of severity. * Move on these 
people in the line of their prejudices ’"—* an easy 
matter to confirm them in their prejudices ’—a 
marvel indeed, that the free people of color should 


love their native country, and object to their expul- | 
We pity the man who cherishes no | 


sion from it ! 
such ‘ prejudices.” What says the poet ? 
* Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? ’ 


The remainder of this verse 
to our rebuker. 

Mr. Bacon has certainly more talents than are ne- 
cessary to ‘ equip a demagogue,’ but his moral vis- 
ion needs renovation. 


ability or piety ; and yet he has uttered and circu- | 
Jated sentiments which we regard with abhorrence. | 


Take a specimen: * A population [alluding to the 
‘people of color] which even if it were not lit- 


degradation no better than bondage ’—(Untrue)— 


‘ Freedom eonfers on them, we might say, no priv- | 


ilege but the privilege of being more vicious and 
miserable be ’—( Libellous) — 
* Prudence aud eompassion forbid emancipation ’ 


than sluves cath 





—( Ridiculous) —*‘ So far as mere animal existence 
is concerned, the slaves have no reason to complain, 
and the friends of humanity have no reason to com- 
plain for them ’—(Incredible)—* It is a well estab- 
lished point, that the public safety forbids either the 
emancipation or the general instruction of the slaves ° 
—(Monstrous !) ‘Though a man had the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understood all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge ; and though he had all fuith so that he could 
| remove mountains ; and though he spoke» with the 


tongues of men and of angels ; he could not prove 
these sentiments to accord with truth or justice. 

But, lo! a convert to the Colonization Society 
‘appears! At its last meeting, the Hon. Mr. Archer 
of Virginia, avowed a change of opinion decidedly 


favorable to the Society, and made a speech in its 
behalf. 


* Something he must be allowed to say, as regarded 


Such a convert! and such a_ speech ! 


the object the Society was set up to accomplish 
This object, if he understood it aright, involved no 
intrusion on property, NOR EVEN UPON PRE- 
supice.’ Very true—it does not contest the right 
‘of the planter to his slaves, nor make any appeals to 
-his conscience ; on the contrury, it gives him the 
right hand of fellowship, and with it a license to rob 
and oppress with impanity.—*‘ Our object is nol 
to prevail upon the master to part with his 
slaves, (!/) for that we leave to his own reflection 
and CONVENIENCE’! !—[Vide the African Re- 
pository, vol. iv. p. 341.] 

Mr. Archer, in the following extract, plainly shows 
that his benevolence is nothing but excessive fear of 
the free blacks. What a happy condition is the 
slave’s ! ‘a thousand times’ (the disparity is won- 


'derful) better than that of a free colored man! | 


i supplied! protected !! instead of destitute and 
desolate! !’ 
What is the inference? Is it good 


| and protected. 
| * 
Shall we benevo- 


|to be a pauper ora criminal? 
lently kidnap our miserable free colored citizens, 
and make them happy slaves ? 


standing perpetual incitement to discontent. 


Though the condition of the slave be a| 


| ‘What is the free black to the slave? A 
| 


| thousand times the best—supplied, protect- 
jed, instead of destitute and desolate—yet, 
i the folly of the condition, beid to involunta- 
ry labor, finds, always, allurement, in the 
spectacle of exemption frou it, without con- 
sideration of the adjuncts of destitution and 
misery. The slave would have, then, little 
excitement to discontent, but for tie 
black.’ 


One more extract, and we have done, for the 
present, with the Fifteenth Annual Report of the A- 
meriean Colonization Society. Mr Archer, after 
stating that by an extension of the plan of the Soci- 
ety, it might ‘ provide and keep open a drain for 
the excess of increase beyond the occasions of prof- 
itable employment,’ proceeds : 


free 





‘Mr. A. bad been stating the cuse in the 
supposition, that afier the present class of 
free blacks had been exhausted, by the ope- 
‘ration of the plan he was recommending, 
‘others would be supplied for its action, in 
the proportion of the excess of colored pop- 
‘ulation it would be necessary to throw off, 
by the process of voluntary manumission or 
sale. ‘Lbis effect must result inevitably 
from the depreciating value of the slaves 
ensuing their disproportionate multiplica- 
tion. The depreciation would be relieved 
and retarded at the same time, by the pro- 
cess. ‘The two operations would aid recip- 
rocally, and sustain each other, and both be 
in the highest degree beneficial. It was 





Horrible— 


It calis for a volume | 


you have a right to stay ; we are your} 


' 
the free States are nearly unanimous against a re- 
| 
| 
' 
| 


is doubtless familiar | 


| 
| 
{ here ? 
| 


| 
| 
= ‘ " | otherwise, then why not elevate them now ? 
We do not doubt either his | 
| 
' 
| 


So are puupers and criminals supplied | 


' 
| sures are about being taken (in many states in the 
' 
} 


| ble, in order that the exiles from their native seil 


| namber, to represent them in the General Conven- ' 
Pee . . 
| tion, to be held as aforesaid ; and that in places 


on the ground of interest, therefore, the 
most indisputable pecuniary interest, that 
, he addressed himself to the people and Le- 
_ gislatures of the slavehoiding States.’ 


It seems, then, according to the confession of 
| Mr Archer, (whose conversion has been trumpeted 

far and wide,) that the Society is to carry away on- 
_ ly the excess of colored population it will be neces- 
, sary to throw off, and so prevent a glut of the mar- 
| ket. Hence,it will serve to raise the value of the 
slaves, and rivet their fetters more indissolubly. An | 





advocate of the Society, in the Lexington (Ky.) | 
Luminary says, ‘none are obliged to follow our ex- 
ample ; and those who do not, WILL FIND THE | 
VALUE OF THEIR NEGROES INCREASED 
BY THE DEPARTURE OF OURS.’ 


It is evi- | 
dent, that, before the system of slavery can be in- 

| jured, the Colonization Society must be overthrown. | 
| 


TO «A. 8.2 OF WILBRAHAM. 

You say—‘ I confidentiy believe in the ability of | 
the Colonization Society to compass the ebject it | 
propases.” ‘This object is the removal of our whole | 
colored population. The annual increase of the 
blacks is about seventy thousand. The Society has | 
removed annually,on an average, about two hun-| 
dred souls. Put the General Government is to aid | 
The people of color in | 

| 





it! How do you know ? 


moval to Africa—wouid you force them away? O, 
as the colony prospers, they will all be desirous to 
emigrate ! 


But the colony has prospered steadily, 
(so we are assured,) aud yet they grow more and | 
} more opposed to Wvansportation. 

You say—‘ I cannot see the possibility of ever 
raising them to an equality with the whites.’ But 
they have been raised to this equality in the British, 
Swedish and Danish Colonies—why not raise them 
Suppose they persist, as a bedy, in refusing 
| to remove—must they always be a degraded and 
persecuted cliss? If so, what kind of compliment 
do you pay to christianity and republicanism, and 
how are they superior tu tyranny and infidelity? If 
The 
| Colonization Society boasts that it is supported by a 
very large majority of the wisest, best and uiost in- 
fluential men in the country—by chorches and minis- 
ters of ali denominations. Is it possible that such a 
mighty host are unable, by their prayers, their exer- 
| tions, and their examples, to alter public sentiment ? 
You cannot affect to doubt it. They must make the 
| trial, and encounter defeat, before you can answer 
affirmatively. 

You say— I think there are grounds for the ap- 
| prehension that a general and abrupt manumission 
would be pernicious to both the slaves and the white 
community.” Pray, what have you or others to do 
with the consequences of obeying God? It is eith- 
er right or wrong to hold men in bondage as proper- 
ty. If right, why seek to emancipate any? If 
wrong, where do you find authority in the bible to 
cease from the commission of sin. by a slow pro- 
Afraid of the results of well-doing ! afraid 
of the consequences of a general cessation froin 


cess? 


robbery, cruelty and oppression ! afraid to have two 
millions of your fellow creatures instantly treated as 
if they were rational beings who had souls to be 
saved or lost, instead of chattels and beasts ! afraid 
to protect the chastity of a million females at once— 
to prevent the sale of husbands, wives and children 
at once—to pay the laborer his wages at once—to 
instruct the ignorant at once—to repadiate the whip 





| and brand at once! Would you, as a follower of | 
Jesus Christ, dare to buy or sell or own slaves— | 
property which none can rightfully hold bat God ? | 
Not for worlds, 1 trust. If you would not be a thief | 
| ora villain yourself, do you object to others being | 
| honest and just men ? 


You speak ofa specific nuwnber of manunissions 





annually, by Congressional enactment, ‘Vhe States | 


What right has this 


| deny this power to Congress. 


specific number to freedoi, over the whole body ? 
If one slave is entitled to be free, why are not on 
the same principles two millions? | 
Send your second number—-obviate these objec- | 


tions—and be very careful of your logic. 


PEOPLE OF COLOR—ATTEND! 
| We have received the following Circular from the 
| Corresponding Secretary of the Conventional Board | 


at Philadelphia. Every town and village, where 


there are any colored inhabitants, ought tu send 


their delegates to the next Convention, We hope 
this Circular will be inserted in other newspapers. 
CIRCULAR. 
| BRETHREN AND FeLLow CiITIZzENs: 
| The Conventional Board established at Philadel- | 
! 


| phia, pursuant to the power vested in them by the 

last Annual Convention, respectfully beg leave thus | 
early to inform their brethren that the next Annual | 
Convention will be held in the City of Philadelphia, | 
on the First Monday in June next ; and as mea- | 


Union) which will have a direct tendency to the 
reinoval of a large portion of the Free Colored pop- | 
ulation, it is desirable that a permanent purchase of 
Land in Upper Canada be made as early as possi- 


may have an asylum from persecation, as unmerited 
as it is unprecedented. And for the information of | 
all concerned, the following extract from the minutes 
of the last Convention is re-published, viz ; 

‘ That each Society in the United States, (organi- 
zed by the recommendation of this Convention,) he | 
authorized to send delegates, not exceeding five in | 





where it is not practicable at present to form socie- 
ties, the people shall have the same privilege, pro- 
vided they contribnte to the furtherance of the ob- | 
jects of the Convention.” : 

Aud the Board would earnestly request of their | 


brethren to properly consider the utility of our thus | 
annually assembling ourselves together,as one fraught 
with interest, and of vital importance to the Free | 
Colored population in this republic. 

The attendance of the philanthropists of any na- 
tion, would be highly acceptable to the Board. 

Respectlully, 
JUNIUS C. MORRELL, 
é Corresponding Secretary. 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1832. 





For the Liberator. 
Mr Garrison—I think it is bigh time that the 
public should be informed of, and prepared for our 
ensuing Convention. Considering ourselves as an 








oppressed people, and the many combinations made 





against us during the last twefve months, for our ex- 

patriation from our native country, the Convention 

must naturally have mach important matter for 

consideration, A public meeting was held on the 
7th of March, when Mr James Pennington was 

duly elected the delegate to the Convention from 

this village. A COLORED FREEMAN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. April 14th, 1832. 





EXHIBITION. 
There will be an exhibition held in the African 


| Methodist Episcopal Wesleyan Church, of the 


scholars attached to the African public school, con- 
dacted by Mr George Hogarth, on Tuesday evening, 
the 24th inst. commencing at half past seven o’- 
clock. Ifthe weather should not permit, the’ first 
fair evening afierwards. ‘Tickets of admittance, 
124 cts.; to be had next door to the church, on the 
evening of the exhibition. 

HENRY C. THOMPSON, 

MICHAEL THOMPSON, 

ABRAM BROWN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. April 14th, 1832. 





Carter & Hendee have just published, in a hand- 
somely printed pamphlet of 150 octavo pages, a 
‘Report of the Case of alleged Contempt, and 
Breach of the Privileges of the Hoase of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, tried before said House, 
on complaint of William B. Calhoun, Speaker, 
against David L. Child, a Member. With notes 
by the latter.” We skall notice it more particu- 
larly hereafier. It confers upon Mr C, great credit. 

?t- The original communications which are in- 
serted in our Slavery Record, to-day, are from the 
pen of a gentleman of talents and piety in the State: 
of New-York, from whom we hope to hear fre- 
quently. The incidents which are related he as- 
sures us ‘ are matters of fact, susceptible of proof.’ 

ic The friend in New-York who has kindly 
forwarded to us two numbers of the Richmond En- 
quirer, the Letter of Appomatox, and the Speech of 
John Thompson Brown, in the House of Delegates 
of Virginia on the Abolition of Slavery, will accept 
our thanks. 

3c => Mrs. Stewart’s Address delivered before the 
Afric-American Female Intelligence Society, of this 
city, shall appear next week. 

ic The authoress of « Aunt Margery’s Talk,’ 
knows too well the high estimation which we place 
upon her favors, to require either thanks or eulogy 


from us. No other lady in this country has written 


| so much or so effectually on the subject of slavery. 


sj» The Debate on the English Petition to 
Congress, on our first page, is replete with interest 


and instruction. 
o 


ic‘ Adam Arator’ exhibits, as usual, large, 
sound sense and genuine humor. 





Letters received at this office from April 14, to 
April 21, 1832. 

Joseph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa.—George Ho- 
garth, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Miss Elizabeth M. Chan- 
dier, Adrian, Michigan Territory—L. D. Grosve- 
nor, Harvard, Mass.—S. P. Hines, Sandy Hill, N. 
Y.—William R. Bixby, Vergennes, Vt—William 
S. Arnold, Thompson, Ct.—Silas Woolson, South 
Lee, Mass. 


DIED, 


In Hartford, on Thursday afternoon, Jony I. 
WeELLs, aged sixty-three. He was a member of 
the society of Friends, and was endeared to all who 
knew him, as a christian—as a parent and as a hus- 
bund—and asa sincere hearted and honest man. 
Lis life was passed calinly, but in the frequent ex- 
ercise of those kind offices, and amiable charities, 
which constitute so distinguishing a feature of the 
society, of which he was a valuable member. He 
fell asleep in the triumph of a christian faith—with- 
out a sigh that he had * finished his course.’ He 
was beloved in life—he will be lamented in death, 


| * Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’—Hart- 


ford Mirror. 
GEORGE PUTMAN, 
HIAIR DRESSER AND PERFUMER, 


% @ AS removed his Dressing-Room from No. 
211, Washington street, to the new build- 








ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has been fit- 
| ted up (by his own direction) in a manner calcu- 
lated to afford the greatest possible amount of 


comfort to Gentlemen while under his well known 
skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—the 


cushions so yielding to the touch—the razors and 


other cutting instruments so keen and smooth—a 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pure— 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet 


|—himself and assistants so polite and accommo- 


dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his new 


| Establishment so well contrived and neatly ar- 


ranged, that his customers, one and ail, will un- 
doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire satis- 
faction therewith, and make him the happiest of 
Tonsors. 

For Gentlemen who may feel desirous of hav- 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawers 
to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, essences, 


oils, powder, &c. &c. which articles he will al- 
| ways be happy to supply. 


6m March 10. 








FRANCIS WILES 


RB ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the 
® public generally, that his House, No. 182, 
Church-street, is still open for the accoinmodation of 
genteel persons of color with 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


icc Grateful for past favors, he solicits a con- 
tinuunce of the same. His House is in a_ pleasant 
and healthy part of the city, and no pains or ex- 
pense will be spared on his part to render the situa- 
tion of those who may honor hit with their patron- 
age, as comfortabje as possible. 

New- York, March 26, 1832. 











| BOARDING: HOUSER 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEEL 
PERSONS OF COLOR, 
(-4t the corner of Leonard and Church streets, 
NEW-YORK.) 

re Proprietor of the above House returns his 

sincere thanks to his friends and. the public 

for their liberal patronage, during the past season, 

and solicits a continuance of their favors ; he assures 

them that no pains shal] be-spared to render satis- 
faction to the most fastidious. 
JOHN RICH. 


New-York, March 24, 18382. 





a 

ANTED, immediately, a young man who 

is desirous of learning the’ Hair Dressing 
business. Apply at this office. March 24. tf 
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[For tie Liberator. ] 

THE INDIAN CAMP. 

I stood amidst its solitude! where erst 
The mighty of the desert dwelt, ere yet 

The thunder-cloud of desolation burst 
lu darkness o’er hem ; ere their sun had set, 

And pale faced strangers from the ocean's strand, 

Had looked with evil eye across their fathers’ land. 


When, like the wild deer of their own dark woods, 
They trod with bounding steps its gloomy maze, 
Fearless and free ; or stemm’d the rushing flood |. 
In light canoe ; and, pausing but to raise 
Their whoop of terror, rushed to distant war, 
With breast and brow still marked with many a former 
scar. 





Methinks I see them now, as evening came, 
Returning homeward from the lengthen’d chase, 
The haughty fierceness of their brows grown tame, 
And round their necks foud childhood’s soft embrace ; 
While lips of age their simple welcome spoke, 
And silent smiles of love in gentle eyes awoke. 


| 
| 
| 


But there was left no relic of them there, 
Save that tradition told of one lone spot, 
Where they had long been sepulehred ; it bore 
No stone, no monument, that they might not 
Be all forgotien ; but the forest bough 
In aged strength bent down above each mouldering 
brow. 





The gushing stream beside whose limpid waves 
They oft had flang them when the chase was o’er, 
Or paused amid its hurrying course to lave 
Their thirsty lips, and heated brows, of yore, | 
Siill rushes nigh them with its shining waves, 
But pours them only round their silent graves, 


{ 
| 





| 
TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH OF HER 
HUSBAND. 

BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
Grim monarch! see, deprived of vital breath, 
A young physician in the dust of death ! : 
Dost thou go on incessant to destroy, 

Our griefs to double, and lay waste our joy? 
EnovGu thou never yet wast known to say, 
Though millions die, the vassals of thy sway : 
Nor youth, nor science, nor the ties of love, 

Nor aught on earth thy flinty beart can move. 
Tie friend, the spouse from his dire dart to save, 
In vain we ask the sovereign of the grave. 

Fair mourner ! there see thy loved Leonard laid, 
And o’er kim spread the deep impervious shade ; 
Closed are his eyes, and heavy fetters keep 

His senses bound in never-waking sleep. 

Till time shall cease, till many a starry world 
Shall fall from heaven, in dire confusion hurled ; 
Till Nature in her final wreck shall lie, 

And her last groan shall rend the azure sky ; 
Not, not till then, his active soul shall claim 

His body—a divine, immortal frame. 


But see the sofily-stealing tears apace 

Pursue each other down the mourner’s face; 
But cease thy tears, bid every sigh depart, 

And cast the load of anguish from thy heart : 
From the cold shell of his great soul arise, 

And look beyond, thon native of the skies ! 
There fix thy view, where, fleeter than the wind, 
Thy Leonard mounts, and leaves the earth behind. 
Thyself prepare to pass the vale of night, 

To join forever on the hills of light. 

To thine embrace his joyful spirit moves ; 

To thee, the partner of his earthly loves : 

He welcomes thee to pleasures more refined, 
And better suited to th’ immortal mind. 





[From the Hingham Gazette.] 
ODE ON RUM. 


* O, thou invisible spirit of Rum! if thou hadst no name 
by which to know thee, we would call thee—Devil.’ 
SHaxwsreaReE. 
Let thy devotees extol thee, 


And thy wondrous virtues sum ; 
But the worst of names I’ll call thee, 
O, thou Hydra-monster, RUM! 

Pimple-maker—visage- bloater, 
Health-corrupter—idler’s mate ; 

Mischief-breeder—vice-promoter, 
Credit-spoiler—devil’s bate. 


Alms-house builder—pauper-maker, 


| mistuken, and earnestly to entreat them, from me, 


| away by wicked men. 


| ren, to open a new chapel at Salus Hill, on the 


——— 

Tempest-scaiterer-—wincows-smasher, 
Death-forerunaer—hell’s dire brink ; 

Rave:.ous murderer—windpipe-siasher, 
Drunkard’s lodging—meat, and drink. 


UU. Cc. B. | 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 








From the ew- Y ork Evangelist. 
IMPRISONMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 


We have just seen an intelligent American gen- 
tleman, recently from Jamaica, by Whom we are 
permitted to make the following extracts from an o- | 
pen letter, written by the Rev. Mr Knibb, one of | 
the Baptist missionaries, to his friends in England. | 
It is dated Montego Bay, Feb. 14th, 1832. 


| 
You will have heard of the uwfal insurrection that | 
has bhoken out on this part of the island, and of the | 
allempis that bave been made to cust the blame up- | 
On us as missionaries. ‘ihe pretexts resorted to are 

revolting to hunan nature. ‘the first information || 
received of the intended revolt, was on the 26th of 
December, when the Rev. Mr Blyth called upon me | 
at Faulwouth, in Trelawney, and stated that St! 


James parish was in an awlul state of excnement, | 
and he feared a rebellion among the slaves would | 
be the result, unless we took the most prompt tmea- | 
sures to undeceive the negroes who had tibibed the | 
notion that they were free. [Supposing the British | 
government had ordered their hiberty.) Rumors | 
had been abroad respecting it, and | had taken that 
as an opportunity of enlorcing obedience to their 
masters. At his reconunendation, | sent Lewis 
Wilimuns, a free worthy deacon of the church at 
Falmouth, to several of the estates where we had 
members, aud Andrew Dixon, another of the dea- 
cons, to others, to assure the people that they were 


to be obedient, and not sutier themselves to be led 
[ then informed Mr B. that 
L had wot been in Sesame for a month, but that [ 
was about to start that day with some of the breth- 


morrow, when [I would not fail to make ose of the 
painful information which he bad communicated. 

While at Saltas Hill, [ spent the whole time 
with the exception of that part which was devoted 
to the puilic worship of God, in speaking to the 
people, assuring them that no free paper bad arriv- 
ed, begging them to go to their work on the mor- 
row, and not to be led away with sin and violence. 
Afier brother Gardiner had preached, [ (as the el- | 
der missionary, who knew wost of the people,) 
went into the pulpit, and spoke nearly as follows. 
What my feelings were, 1 shall never forget. 

‘ My dear hearers—and especia!ly those who at- 
tend regularly on the means of grace, and who be- 
long, either as members or inquirers to the church.— 

* Pay great attention to what I have to say. It is 
now nearly seven years since [ left my native land, 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to you ; and 
when I came here, 1 made ap my mind to live and 
die to promote your temporal and spiritual welfare. 
Till yesterday, 1 had hoped that God had blessed 
my poor labors, and the labors of your dear minister 
who loves you, and prays for you, acd who is now 
in England for his health, Bat Lam pained—pain- 
ed to the soul, at being told that many of you have 
agreed not to go to work any more for your own- 
ers; and [ fear it is too true. I learn that some 
wicked persons have persuaded you that the king 
of England bas made you free. Hear me! I love 
your sou's. I would not tell you a lie for the whole 
world. I assure you that it is false, false as bell can 
make it. 1 entreat you not to believe it, but go to 
your work as furmerly. If you have any love to 
Jesus Christ, to religion, to your ministers, or to 
those kind friends in England who have helped you 
to build this chapel, and who are sending a minister 
for you, do not be led away. God commands you 
to be obedient. If you do as he commands you, 
you may expect his blessing. But if you do not, he 
will not do you good.’ 

After mach more earnest entreaty, both private 
and public, we left them, with a promise that they 
would attend to our instructions. But I have since 
had too much reason to fear that the idea of free- 
dom had so intoxicated their minds, as to nullify all 
I said. 

Arrest and Imprisonment.—On Sabbath after- 
noon, I was taken to the court house with my other 
missionary brethren, and after some time waiting in 
the guard room, was released, and ordered to appear 
on the morrow. In the evening, we had a very 
profitable prayer meeting at my house, with the 
tree members of the church. At this profitable sea- 
son, we were enabled to wrestle with God. My 
soul hath it still in remembrance, and is refreshed. 





Trust-betrayer—sorrow’s source ; 
Pocket-emptier—Sabbath-breaker, 
Conscieuce-stifler—guilt’s recourse. 


Nerve-enfeebler—system-shatterer, 
Thirst increaser—vagrant thief; 

Cough-producer—treacherous flaiterer, 
Mud-bedauber—mock-relief. 


Business-hinderer—spleen-instiller, 
Wo-begeiter—iriendship’s bane ; 

Anger-heater—Bridewell-filler, 
Debt-involver—toper’s chain. 


Memory-drowner—houor wrecker, 
Judgment-warper—blue faced-quack ; 

Feud-beginner—rags-bedecker, 
Strite-enkindler—fortune’s wreck. 

Summer’s cooler—winter’s warmer, 


Blood-polluter—specious snare ; 
Mob-collector—man-traasforiner, 


° Bond-undoer—gambler’s fare, 


Speech bewrangler—headlong-bringer. 
Vitals-burner—deadly fire ; 

Riot-mover—firebrand-flinger, 
Diseord-kindler—misery’s sire. 


Sinews-robber—worth-depriver, 
Strength-subduer—hideous foo ; 

Reason-thwarter—fraud-contriver, 
Money-waster—nation’s wo. 


Vile seducer—joy-dispeller, 
Peace-disturber—blackguard guest ; 

Sloth-implanter—liver-sweller, 
Brain-distracter—hateful pest. 


Utterance-hoggler—stench-emitter, 
Strung-man-sprawler—fatal drop ; 
Tumult-raiser—venom-spitter, 
. Wrath-inspirer—coward’s prop. 
Pain-inflicter—eyes-inflamer, 
Heart-corrupter—folly’s nurse ; 
Secret-babbler—body maimer, 
Thrift-defeater—loathsome curse. 
Wit-destroyer—joy-impairer, 
Scandal-dealer—foulmouthed scourge ; 
Senses-blunter—youth-ensparer, 
Crime-inveater—ruin’s verge. 
Virtue-blastern—dase decciver, 
Splte-displayer—sot’s delight ; 
Noise-axrciter—stomach-heaver, 
Falsehood-spreader—scorpion’s bite. 
Quarrel-plotter—rage-discharger, 
Giant-conqueror—wasteful sway ; 


RUAN it 
Malice-venter—doath’s broad way. 


Monday, Jan. 2, after committing ourselves, our 
| wives, and our little ones to the divine protection, I 
went to the court house, und was forced to enlist or | 
, to be enrolled as a private soldier ; but was granted 
| leave of absence unul the following motning, on ac- 
| count of indisposition, 
| Tuesday, 3. Not knowing what might befal me, 
| I took a solemn farewell of my dear wife and chil- 
| dren, earnestly commending them to the care of 
| that God, who had hitherto never failed to be our 
belp. With a calm ¢eliance upon my heavenly 
} Father, | went to perform my daties as a soldier ; | 
| though rather anxivos, from a conviction that my | 
| life would be attempted by the infuritted whites, 
| whenever L lefi the town. Soon, however, God re- 
| leased ine from one trouble, by permitting another 
to overtake me. While exhorting one of my dea- 
cons, Lewis Williams, to live near to God, I was 
| arrested by a man named Paul Deog, in the most 
' bratal manner, Coumanding two black men to 
take me prisoner, he paraded before me in all the 
pomp of peity power, with a drawn sword, and bad 
me conveyed to the guard room. Soen afier, | was 
removed to the barracks, where 1 found brethren 
Whitehorn and Abbott, who, like myself,were ander 
arrest, none of us knowing why or wherefore. In 
about half an hour, Captain Christee came and ine 
formed us‘that Colonel Cardieu had sent hins to tell us 
that we were to be sent to head quarters, at Monte- 
go Buy, and that a conveyance would be ready in 
balf'an hour. Tasked permission to see my wife 
and children, but was denied the pleasure. I then 
requested to write to them. but this small gratifica- 
| tion was refused. Soon alierwards we were sei.rch- 
ed, and when all was ready, were paraded through 
the streets to the sea side, guarded by fuur soldiers 
with a sergeant, and put into an open canoe. After 
a long and tedious voyage of seven hours, we were 
landed at Montego Bay, about seven in the evening. 
‘The canoe being leaky, my feet were completely 
souked, and having taken medicine, tended to in- 
crease the indisposition ander which {| was laboring. 
On landing, we were marched to the court house, 
then to head quarters, back to the court house, then 
up a steep hill to his honor the Custes’, then buck 
to the court house, which was made a barrack, 
where we were placed in the jury box, undera 
goard of four soldiers, (militia.) Every epithet of 
abuse which infuriated malice could invent, was 
heaped upon me. ‘The most horrid oaths, that men 
or devils could devise, were poured upon us, with 
the most vulgar allusions that depraved nature could 
invent. Twice wes the bayonet pointed at my 
heart; and when I requested permission to lie 
down on the floor, being ill and fatigued, having 
been hurassed since the morning, I was d—d and 
blasted, and told that if | would, J should instantly 
te shot, Value your privileges, ye Kritons! And 


| tamed. 


irate or savage Moor, could have treated ine. worse 
than I was tre ted by Englishmen. No fault had [ 
couunitted, with pone was | charged. Bat | was a 
missionary, and that was enough. T was calm and 
happy, aud thankful that f felt a disposition to pray 
for my enemies who were taanting me that I eiould 


| be shot on the morrow, and pleasing thezuselves 
| with the sport. In the sidst of this, wien all seem- 
ed against us, God raised os ap a friend, 


who, afier 
much troubie and fatigae, succeeded in relieving us 
from our fees, procured for us # bed at his own of- 
fice, and about tweive at night we had the pleasure 
of praying aniwolested, thanking God for his kind- 
ness in not permitting us w be murdered, and of 


laying our weary limbs to reat. On Wednesday | : ting their own h 
but a great law of the people, asserting their hath a calling hath a place of profit and ho © ta 


morning, the same kind friend procured our libera- 
tion on bail. 
* kK * * * * * * 

Should I be spared, F will collect evidence, on 
oath, to substantiate all T have stated. 
been here a prisoner, and on bail, not permitted to 
leave the town, for six weeks, and | bave never 
been told why or wherefore. Every effort has been 
made to criminate me, bat hitherto it has failed. 
Martial jaw has long ceased, and yet here I au de- 
Doubtless God intends guod, and I cheer- 
fully submit ; though I feel that my rights as a Brit- 
on are infringed on, and that we are condemned un- 
heard, that every atteupt is made to procure our de- 
struction, and that marty of our members are sutter- 
ing merely because they are Baptists. Well, the 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the multi- 


| tudes of the islands be glad thereof. 


The writer proceeds to give several instances of 
the arbitrary procedures, He says : 


What can you think of justice here, where one 
day magisirates and jurors are destroying Baptist 
clipels, and the next sitting at the trial of Baptists, 
and other slaves for their lives, with the supreme 
power of adininistering the last sentence of the law ? 
This is done in Moutego Bay. Cc was 
present at, and assisted in the pulling down of the 
chapel here. Yesterday, I4th, he sat as chief 
Judge in the slave court, and condemned two inen 
to death, who were immediately hung, witheut the 
signature of the governor, although he was in the 
place. 

Miss M’Lellan, a free colored female, a member, 
who resided at Putney, was tuken up, and after be- 
ing kept as a prisoner for some time here, was ex- 
amined. Joseph Bowen, who was chief of the reb- 








I have now | 
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AND MORAL. 


| to agree in any proposal that will not probably be 
el by rs next. And this will general 





he people rise 1 wn fa jes- 
the case, unless the people rise in | 
i disses their Representatives special instructions, 
| gad send them to this Hail with their pockets suffi- 
' ciently sttied with petitions to load the Speaker’s 
table anti! it groans ander the weight of thew : then 
-and not till then may we expect that suitable meas- 
ures will be adopted for eradicating from our Con- 
<titation that tmischievous, arttocratic principle. 
| When this is effected, no Raneweouile chance 
will be found to agreeing on such a plain for equal- 
| izing the saptanestatiadl and reducing the members 
us low as the people may deem advisuble. 
What is the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 


righis--delineating, regulating and circumscribing = 
powers of those whow they please to call their Ral- 
ers? And‘ rHE PEOPLE alone have an incontes- 
tible and an indefeisible right to institute govern- 
| ment ; and to reform, alter, of totally change the 
i same, when their protection, walety, prosperity und 
happiness require it.” Here we find the source of ull 
| potitical power ; and here let it remain until the 
| wheels of nature cease to roll. 
A Memeer or THE Howse. 





POLITICAL DLPRAVITY. 

‘The whole influence of an electioneering can- 

| yass as now managed is downward—dow nward up- 
on the candidates, downward upon the public mind, 

downward upon the policy of the nation, and its 
character atroud. No matter how great may have 
‘been the disparity of the candidates at first, before 
the press has exhuusted its depravity, it will bring 

them to a Jevel with each other, aud, most likely, 

with itself ; and no matter what may bave been the 

dignity and worth of both or ull the candidates, 

an their names have become assocmted with the 
| vile language employed by wost of our party wr- 
ters, they will seem to have fallen from merit and 

good society together ; their success in former en- 

| terprises will seem to have come out of good for- 
‘tune, their integrity out of necessity ; and, in short, 
‘whatever may have been theie reputation, it will 
| seem to have lost its weight, and the distance between 
‘them and men of no distinction will have vanished 
almost entirely. In fact, when the voler comes to 
the polis, he will come not to elevate aman who he 

| imagsnes has ever done or is ever likely to do his 
country much service, but to vote down a man a- 

gainst caprice or prejudice hus furnished hin with 


_ Alpine Farmers.—The farmers of the 
Alps, though by no means wealthy, live like PP 
in their houses, while the heavier portion of their dg 
bor which is performed, devolves upun the Wife ly 
is no uncommon thing to see a women yoked . 
plough with an as, while the husband guides it. 
accounts it an act of politeness to lend his Wife ty 
neighbour who is oppressed with work, and bisa ha 
bour reciprocates the favor when needed, ba 
_ Early Impressions.—Professor Hayne 
Aingen, used to relate that the first isieadien 
his mind were nade by the tears of a mother la 
ling that she was not able to find bread for her. chi) 
dren. 


He that hath a trade hath an estate ; ang 
nor 


| ploughtnan on his legs is higher than @ ZeOteWan og 


his knees. — 





els that pulled down the chapel, took her and show- ‘resentment. In this way the success of a candidate 
ed her the gallows, and told ber she should be hung | is made to depend more upon the unpopularity of 
there, if she did not tell all she knew about parson his rival than upon any settied atlection for himself ; 
Burchell. She was asked if he had not written | and he goes into office with the consolation of being 
three letters to her, (they knew he had) and told | less hated than another. W hat support he will re- 
her to go and read them to the negroes? She told | ceive in the discharge of his duties, und with what 
them she could neither read nor write—that they | diflerence his measures will be scanned, ig too appa- 
might hang her if they liked—that she was not a- | rent. The influence which has tuised, or rather 
fraid to die—but would tell no lies on Mr Burchell | sunk, him to a station, does not ceuse to operate on 
to please them. the public wind at the moment the election is over, 

On the first of February, Captain Dehany, one of | The people have lost their respect for the private 
the rebels, was tried and hung. ‘his man was not | feelings and public dignity of our most venerable 
attached to any religious society ; nor was Lightfvot, | citizens. Accustomed to see men of the highest 
who set fire, it is suid, to the properties in the name | talents and worth abused every day as familiar, by 
of Jesus Christ and parson Burchell. Delany gave | persons distinguished for uothing but their dissolute 











pray for those poor chiistian slaves, who are entire- 
ly under the control of such beings. No Algerine 


himself’ up to Robert Gentle, being wearied of wan- 
dering in the woods, in which he had lived three 
days on wild pine. He lefi the negroes, in conse- 
quence of their telling him that ¢ hun du them more 
harm than good, as Buckra put long price upon his 
head.’ He was privately examined-—when brought 
back, my informant uppeared vexed, and said, 
Luckra put lie in him mouth ; but that he would 
not tell le—that he was guilty, that his life was in 
theic hands, and they might take it. ‘This man was 
promised his life, if he would implicate any white or 
iree brown person. He said he was guilty, and that 
he would not gu to God with a lie in his woath, 


Sunday, January 22, Mr K. was advised by 


some who were friendly to his person, but not to his | 


mission, to leave the Island. He said they could 
not think of doing so, they were innocent, caluuni- 
ated and persecuted inen ; all they needed to vindi- 
cate their characters and conduct was a fair aud im- 
partinl hearing, and that their going away now 
would be attributed to guilty fear, which they did 
not feel. He gives a statement of the resulis of the 
court martial at Falmouth ; shot 16, hanged 6, flog- 
ged and imprisoned 36, reprieved from death 2, res- 
pited 1, reprieved froin flogging 2, total 62. Of 
this number only three were members of any Bap- 
tist church, and they were not among the most guil- 
ty, and have suffered only flogging and imprison- 
nent. 

Feb. 14th, he was discharged from his recogni- 
zances by the Custos, ‘ finding nothing in the evi- 
dence to support a criminal prosecution.’ 
Burchell and Gardner were left in jail when var in- 
formant left the place. Our informant was present 
ut the destruction of the Baptist chapel in Montego 
Bay. From four to six hundred people, chietly 
whites, were engaged with the rage and fury of de- 
mons, He did not know how many chapels had 
been demolished, for no other reason than because 
the slaves are there taught to seek after that happi- 
ness in another world, which they are deprived of 
here, and which their wasters will not have on the 
terms of gospel self denial. 


If any missionary, Baptist, or whatever be his 
name, has done wrong, far be it from us to screen 
him. But doth our law judge any ian without a 
hearing, or condemn him without proof? 
have the right, resting on higher authority than hu- 
man legislation, to * preach the gospel to every 
creature ;’ the whole gospel, the bible from begin- 
ning to end, every fuct recorded, every sentient 
inculeated, every duty enjoined, every right recog- 
nized, in the word of God. We know that this 
gospel is a sovereign remedy for all the evils, moral 
and social, which rage on the earth. And it is the 
only remedy. Let u be preached every where. If 
huinan governments will protect as in it, as the 
Grand ‘turk now does, we will rejoice in the advan- 
tage. If popular fury renders the Jaws impotent, 
as in Jamaica, and of old in Palestine, still the gos- 
pel must be preached, though at the expense of a 
thousand Jives ; and if rulers forbid the service, our 
only reply must be, * Whether it be right in the 
sight of Ged to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye!’ 





From the Boston Centinel. 


Srate House, Feb. 25, 1832. 

Messrs Epirors—From the post of observa- 
tion, a veteran Sentinel reports as follows ; wishi 
to be heard through every town in the State. 

‘The people of Massachusetts oaght io bear in 
mind, that while they are generally convinced of 
the propriety, if not necessity, of reducing the num- 
ber of their Representatives, they have in the Ninth 
Article of their Amendments to the Constitution, 
admitted an almost insuperable bar to the accom- 
plishment of their wishes. This anti-repablican 

inciple requires that two-thirds of their House of 

presentatives, for two years together, shall agree 
in proposing any amendment to the Constitution, for 
their acceptance er rejection. Thus, whether wise 
or unwise, they are fettered by an aristocratical 
principle, amounting exactly to this:—that 100 
men shall control any number short of 200 ; or, in 
other words, that the n.inor shall govern the major ! 
No blame ovoght to be impated to the Representa- 
tives for their reiterated attempts~to devise such an 
amendment for reducing the House as they co.ceiv- 
ed would be worthy the acceptance of un enlighien- 
ed people. But experience has taught that it is al- 
most innpossible for two-thirds of the present House 


Messrs | 


We | 


| inanness, they conceive an appetite for calumny and 
hopes of political advancement together ; and where 
there was oue before, a thousand denmgogues spring 
up to render the ext canvass a thousand lunes wore 
| disgraceful. In short, public taste and public feel- 
ing are corrupted, und all the disgusting and muti- 
nous elements of society are couspuunded sto great- 


er activity and force.’ 





Tre Lion anv THE Bear. The New Or- 
leans Emporium of the 23d u!t. has this article +" 
We were yesterday iuformed that on Tuesday last 
a Bear was taken to the Menagerie now exhibiting 
in this city, and let down mito the cage of an Afiican 
Lion, twenty-four years of age, with the belief that 
it would be mumediately torn to preces. Many peo- 
pled assembled under the awning which encowpas- 
ses the exhibition to witness the scene, but all were 
dissppointed and struck with astonishment, for al- 
though the Bear, so soon us he had reached the bot- 
tom of the cage, placed himself in a fighting position 
and once or twice flew at the Lien, with the appar- 
ent intention to commence the battle, the Lion did 
not allempt to injure it, but on the coutrary, after 
some tine elapsed, placed his paw on the Bear’s head 
| as if to express his pity for its helpless situation, aud 
, eviueed every dispusition to culiivate friendship. 
Having heard and read nich of the Lion's noble- 
| ness of dispusition, and understanding that the Bear 
| was still in the cage, prompted by curiosity, we visi- 
ted the Menagerie this morning and actually saw 
them together, ‘The Manager of the Lion tells us 
| that since the Bear has beeu put into the cuge, no 
, person has dared to appioach it, and that the Lion 
bas not slept for three hours, but continues constantly 
awake to guard his weaker companion from danger. 
‘The Lion, says the manager, sutiers the Bear to eat 
of whatever is thrown into the cage until he has 
enough, but will scarcely touch food himself. 
During the time that we remained, the Lion once 
or twice walked to the end of the cage opposite to 
| that at which the Bear was lying, and’some person 
| motioned his band towards the bear, but as the Liou 
saw it, he sprang to the Bear and kept his head res- 
ting over it fur some time: he has so fatigued him 
self with watching, that as soon as he lies down he 
fails asleep, bat awakes again at tie first noise that 
| is made, and springs to the object of his care, 
| This seems to us astounding indeed, and will no 
| doabt attract the notice of naturalists. 








The Two Blows.—Cardinal MAZARINE was 
dictating one day a Jetter to his Secretary. The lat- 
| ter overcome with incessant work fell asleep, and 
| the Cardinal continued dictating, while pacmg up 
and down his study. When he had come to the 
| conclusion, he turned towards his Secretary, saying, 
* End as usual.’ He then perceived that the first 
lines of the letter only were written. ‘The Cardin- 
| al was very partial to that Secretary, and treated him 
asa father. ‘To awake hin, he gave him a bos on 
the ear ; the Secretary, in a fury, returned the blow. 
The Cardinal, without showing the least emotion, 
said coolly, ‘ Now, Sir, as we are both wide uwake, 
| let us proceed with our letter."— The Parrot. 


It was good sense, and good humor, in Diogenes, 
who said to those who asked him, ‘How he would 
be buried ?* He did not desire them to bury him at 
all, but throw hivw into the fields, * ‘That (they told 
him) was the way to be devoured by the birds and 
beasts.” * No, (says he) you may puta cudgel by my 
side.’ A cudgei! how should you make use of it, 
when you have neither sense nor feeling? * ‘Vis there 
(said he) that 1 wanted you: what need I care 
what is done with we, when I have neither sense 
nor feeling ?” 


The large lion and one of the lion tygera, belong- 
ing to Mr Atkin’s menagerie, have had each a tooth 
extracted ! ‘I'he operation was performed by a den- 
tist, and witnessed by several professional gentle- 
men. So completely are the animals under the con- 
trol of their keepers, that they were not bound during 
the operation; and they seemed much relieved by the 
diseased teeth.—( Liverpuol Chronicle.) 

Anti-Malthusians.—Copy of an inscription on 
a tomb, in Conway, North Wales: * Here lyeth ye 
body of Mich. Hookes, of Conway, gent. who was 
‘ye dist child of hrs father, Wu». tivokes, Esq. by 
' Alice his wife, and ye father of 27 children, who 
died ye 20th day of March, 1637. ’ 

The publications of the Temperance_ Society, 
London, are sold by Boosey & Co ! 





The Philadelphia Inquirer says that a band 
' posters, pretending to be Polish refugees, arg 
ling about the country, preying upon the hovnane 
and charitable. ‘They tell their stury well, and chon 
_ be guarded against with care. 


| Mos 

| Lowell Observer.—A new religious 

| this tile has just umade its peste Bits al loa 
| ited by Rev. Messrs. Blanchard and Twining, sy 
| published by Davis and Allen, — It is designed 
‘cipally for the benefit of Lowell and the towns i), 
vice-nity. We hope it may do much good 
under the direction of uble und pious men, 

| A colored man of the name of Richard, g buteh, 
‘er, was instantly killed at Charleston on the 25th y) 


Of in. 


2 US It 


‘by the horse upon which he was mounted Thang 3 


away, and dashing him agwinst a tree. 

Temperance Papers.—The Editors of \jp Ver 
‘mont Chronicle have commenced the Publication 
ofa neat little ‘Teimperance paper, the first Dauber 
‘of which is mostly filed with original matierio, 
pear once in two wecks, at 50 cents a year, 

Thomas T. Skillman of Lexington Ky, pro 
to publish a similar work for circulation in the Wa. 
| tern States, on the samme terms, 


have abandoned its sale. Filty hogsheads of the pe 
son have formerly been sold every year in that place 
About thirty retailers in Bangor Me., have aby, 
doned the traffic. 











| 











If we lovk back on the usual course of onr fey. 
ings, we shall find that we are more influenced \y 
the frequent recurrence of objects than by th: 
weight and importance ; and that habit has oq 
force in forming our characters, than our opiniog 
have. The mind natorally takes its tone anil coo. 
plexion from what it habitually contemplig 
Hence it is, that the world, by constantly pressiy 
upon our senses, and being ever open to our view, 
takes so wide a sway in the heart. How, the, 
usust we correct this influence, and by faith ove. 
come the world, unless we habitually turn our stie. 
tion to religion and eternity? Let us make theo 
familiar with our minds, and mingle them with ty 
ordinary stream of our thoughts ; retiring often fin 
the world, and conversing with God and our om 
souls. In these solemn moments, nature, and the 
shifiing scenes of it, will retire from our view, wl 
we shall feel ourselves left alone with God. We 
shall walk, as in his sight; we shall stand, ast 
were, at bis tribunal. Hlusions will then vanishe 
pace, and every thing will appear in its true propw. 
tion and proper color. We shall estimate jivwa 
life, and the worth of it, not by fleeting and wo 
mentary sensations, but by the light: of sevious m- 
flections and steady faith. We shall see Jittle is tw 
past to please, or in the fature to flatter. Js feyes 


dissolved. 


life with greater advantage. From the presence of 


hearts more steady and pure. Let us net imagiie 
that the benefit of such exercises is confined to the 
moments which are spent in them ; for as the wt 
retains the smell and is filled with the fragranced 
leaves which have been Jong shed, so will thee 
meditations leave a sweet and refreshing infueow 
behind them.—R. Hull. 





gious feeling, contains a most gross and hurtful s0- 
phisin. ‘There is in buinan nature, no tendency te 
be too much excited on religious subjects. ‘Ihe diff. 
culty is, to produce excitement enough,—to product 
excitement at all. 


Such excitement is bud, not because it is too gretl, 
but because it is of a worthless kind. Any of ii 
too mach. It is not religious excitement, and i 
should not be spoken of as sach. But, evulentt, 


good reason for feeling ; und sich is the cuse "lt 
whoever is excited solely by clear views of religiel 
truth. ‘Phat truth is incapable of producing any oll 
kind or degree of excitement. 


dy or mind ; for the acquisition of clear ideas gi 
the mind strength to bear any feelings which (he 
ideas can excite. Jf it were otherwise, and div 
truth could so move the soul as to separate it lid | 
the body, it would only be taking men to heaves 
by making them too holy for this world. 
Vermont Chronicle. 





Life is short : ‘The poor pittance of 70 years is™ 
worth being a villain for. What matters it ifyoe 
neighber lies interred in a splendii tomb? SW 
you with innocence.—Look bebind you ‘hroug! vA 
tract of time, a vast desert lies open in the retiospet! + 
through this desert have your fathers journeyed 
antil weuried with years and sorrows, they su! 
the walks of ian-—You must leave them wie® 
they fell, and you are to go a little farther, where @ 
wili find eternal rest, Whatever you may hase ® 
encounter between the cradje and the grve, 
dismayed. ‘The universe is in end.ess notion 5 
moment is big with innumerable events, which . 
not in slow succession, bat bursting forcibly fv. 
revolving aud unknowu cause, fly over this ot) ¥ 
diversified influence.— Blair. 


JOHN B. PERO, 


wo. 2 & 3; 
In rear of Dock Square, near City Taw™ 
BOSTON, 
HAS ON MAND AND FoR 6ALE, 


150 boxes Cologne Water, some ver] 


extra ; 
800 doz. old English Windsor Soap ; 
275 German Hones, some very large 8128 
40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease ; 
20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; hich # 
10 doz. of Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of W 

of the most splendid colors ; 
5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears ; 
20 doz. small bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; 
6 doz. large size Curling Tonge 











In Ellsworth, Me., all the dedlers in ardent spiry 


ish dreams will subside, and its enchantwents |. 


From these seasons of retirement and religiow © 
meditation, we shall return to the active scenes of © 


God we shall come forth with our passions inom 7 
composed, our thoughts better regulated, and ow © 


Over-Excitement.—This term, applied to rei 


What is commonly dreaded by truly religious 7 
men, under the nume of * over-excitement,’ * a % 
citement prodaced otherwise than by divine tt; © 
as when persons feel, not because they see good 1 © 
son for it, bat because others seem to feel, & F 


it cannot be a bad thing to feel as much as one se © 


Such exestement will injure no one’s health oft | 
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